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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fiftn Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er'srisk. Single copies ten cents, — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if fourd unavailable. 

W rapper Dates,—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. j 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given, Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-siand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact, 
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States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 

Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 

Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 

Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 

Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 

Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 

Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 

Galveston, N.S. Sabell 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G, Deshler. 

jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungertord, 1031 Broadway. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 

Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A, Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 

Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 

Omaha, C. Chase. 1518 Farnam St. 

Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 South Broad, cor, Chest- 
nut St. 

Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave, 

Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 

Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 

Rochester, A. Jackson, 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento. K, F. Megerle, 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntiey 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Lothrop, 11th and F Sts., N. W. 

Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MR. ROBERT GRINNEN, 

A New York clubman, having an excellent tailor, 
hosier and haberdasher, would make purchases in 
New York for out of town men. Communications 
answered promptly. 

160 BROADWAY, NEw York«K. 
MISS HELEN MERRITT. 

Shopping by mail. Commissions of all kinds 
executei promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty. 

110 East 46TH STREET. New YORK 





Ogue is regularly on sale by every first-- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


N the 31st of October eight pages were 
added to Vogue. For an indefinite 
period the paper wiil contain thirty- 

two or more pages. This enlargement has 
resulted from the extraordinary demands upon 
its space by the many subjects that require at- 
tention at this season. 

We trust that the new departments now in- 
augurated will still further commend Vogue 
to its subscribers, whom, we are most pleased 
to add, are continually expressing their satis- 
faction with its character and contents. 

Attention is directed to the new features : 


OPEN QUESTIONS 


This is substantially a new feature for an 


American paper, though it has been one of 


great interest in a number of English journals. 
The plan-is this: Vogse submits a question 
ot general character to its readers. To the 
writer of the best reply we offer as an honor- 
arium the privilege of directing us to pay to a 
charity designated by the writer, five dollars, 
We make this honorarium payable to a char- 
ity, because Vogue has yet to be convinced 
that small cash prizes given to the writers 
would be more acceptable than a competition 
ultimately benefitting a charity. The first 
open question is : 

What is tact ? 

The writer of the best reply to this question 
will direct us to pay five dollars to any charity 
as stated above. Vogue, however, prefers 
that it be given to one of the following : 

The Babies’ Ward of Post Graduate Hospital, 

The Charity Organization Society, 
The Humane Society. 

The first two of these are well known. 
The last is specially devoted to ameliorating the 
condition of animals, and particularly to pro- 
moting a reasonable solution of the great prob- 
lem of vivisection. 

Replies to these open questions should be 
written legibly on one side only of the paper, 
and be as brief as may be consistent with good 
sense. When this first competition is well 
advanced another question will be published. 


POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


The first instalment appeared in issue of 
31 October. The department is intended 
solely to give information upon general ques- 
tions that are subjects of grave concern to 
nations—foreign as well as our own. Such 
matters, as a rule, come only indirectly or not 
at all to most women, although they should 
be familiar to every one of intelligence. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


This regular feature of Vogue for the two 
years past has grown to much larger propor- 
tions of late. Very great pains are taken to 
make the replies thorough and accurate on all 
questions. Vogue is able by this means to be 
of service to many thousands of readers who 
read the answers. That its replies are of 
great value is attributable mainly to the ex- 
ceptional opportunities its managment has of 
procuring the latest and best information. 


DOMESTIC PETS 

To encourage kindness to animals this de- 

partment is to have prominence. Readers are 

invited to send to Vogue photographs of horses, 

dogs, cats or other pets which are noteworthy 

or distinguished in any way. As opportunity 
presents, the photographs will be published. 
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DIED 


Edward J. Woolsey, 13 Nov., at Astoria, Long Is- 
land. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Fisher-Wilson. 
Jarvis—W ood. 
Palmer—Mather. 
Purdy-Griffin. 
Sands-Bartlett. 
Snowden- Howe. 


Iss Fiorence Beatrice Fisher to Mr. Frederic 
M Hunt Wilson. Miss Fisher is the daughter 
of Mrs. Charles G. Fisher, from Boston. Mr. 
Wilson is the son of Mr. Arthur Wilson. 
Miss Helen Jarvis to Mr. Reginald H. Wood. 
Miss Jarvis is the daughter of Mrs. J. F. Jarvis. 


Miss Irene Gansevoort Little to Mr. George Henry 
Whitehead, Jr. Miss Little isthe daughter of Mr. 
Robert Nelson Little, from Boston. 

Miss Beatrice Billings Palmer .o Mr. George Bald- 
win Mather. Miss Palmer isthe daughter of Mr. 
Jerome Stevens Palmer, trom Chicago, 

Miss Florence H. Purdy to Mr. William F. Griffin, 
from Buffalo. Miss Purdy is the daughter of Mr. 
Walter P. Purdy. 

Miss Elizabeth Sands to Mr. George F. Bartlett. 
Miss Sand is the daughter of Mr. Dodsworth Sands, 
from New Orleans Mr. Bartlett is the son of the 
late Stevenson Bartlett, and grandson of the late 
George L. Kipp. 

Miss Maud Snowden to Mr. George Phillips Howe. 
Miss Snowden is the daughter of Mr. Philip T, Snow- 
den, and granddaughter of the late Henry Stevens 
Edgar. Mr. Howe is trom Boston. 


WEDDINGS 


ATwoop-RICHMOND.—The Rev. Julius W. At- 
wood and Miss Anna Richmond, daughter of Mr. 
Frank E. Richmond, were married in St. John’s 
Church, Providence, R. I., on Wed., 13 Nov. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Lawrence, of Massachusetts, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. L. A. L. Richards and the 
Rev. Endicott Peabody, officiated Miss Ellen Sharpe 
was maid of honor. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Fannie Leiter, Miss Parsons, Miss Nichols and Miss 
Chapin. Tne Rev. H. S. Nash was best man. The 
ushers were Mr.{Robert H. Gardiner, Mr. John Nicho- 
las Brown, Mr. Berkeley Taylor, Mr. Livingston 
Ham, Mr. D. D, Granger, Mr. Charles T. Richmond, 
Mr, Amory Gardner, Mr. William T. Dorrance and 
the Rev. Joseph Hutchison. 

ARROWSMITH-W ALTON.—Mr. Robert Arrow- 
smith and Miss Edith E, Walton, daughter of Mr. 
M. T. Walton, were married at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on Thu.,14 Nov. The Rev. R. D. 
Thomson officiated. Miss Susan Walton was maid 
of honor. Mr. Henry Peck was best man. The 
ushers were Mr. Frederick Olcott,Mr. Carroll Berry, 
Mr. Henry Crowfeet and Mr. Henry Olcott. 

Crosson-BLAing.—Dr. Henry J. Crosson and 
Miss Margaret Blaine daughter of Mr.* Robert G. 
Blaine, and niece of the late James G. Blaine, were 
married in St, Peter's Church, Washington, D. C., 
on Wed.,13 Nov. The Rev. M. P. Sullivan offici 
ated. 

DwIGHT-LORING.—Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen 
Dwight and Miss Sarah Pickman Loring, daughter 
of the late Henry Loring, at one time United States 
Minister to Spain and Commissioner of Agriculture 
at Wash., D. C., and niece of Mr, John Aiden Lor- 
ing, were married in Boston on § Nov. 

FRENCH-MeaAv.—Mr. G, Herbert French and 
Miss Ida Mead, daughter of Mr. C. H. Mead, were 
married in St. John’s Episcopal Church, Cornwail-on- 
Hudson, on Wed., 20 Nov 

FERRIS-ALLEN.-Mr_ Floyd Ferris and Miss 
Bertha Bisseil Allen, daughter of Dr, Timothy Field 
Allen were married in St. Thomas's Church on Thu., 
14 Nov. The Rev. Dr. John Wesley Brown officiated, 
Mr. George Herbert Mather was best man, The 
ushers were Mr. Austin Meigs Poole, Mr. James 
Tuckerman Emott, Mr. Timothy Field Allen, Jr., 
and Dr, Herbert Claiborne. 

HEINER-KENT,—Lieut. Gordon Graham Heiner, 
of the Fourth United States Artillery, and Miss 
Elizabeth Cloyd Kent were married in Emmanuel 
Church, Baltimore, Md., on Tue., 12 Nov. The 
Rev. J. Houston Eccleston, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Addison, officiated. Dr. Julian Cabell, of Richmond, 
Va., was best man. 

HALsEy-Grups.—Mr. Charles D. Halsey, of 
Newark, N. J., and Miss Effie Van Rensselaer 
Grubb, daughter of Gen. E Burd Grubb, formerly 
United States Minister to Spain, were married in St. 
Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., on Wed., 20 
Nov. Miss Ida George was maid of honor The 
bridesmaids were Miss Angelica Schuyler Crosby, 
Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, Miss Halsey, Miss Mary 
Smith and Miss Sarah Pemberton. Mr. Henry 
Pennington Talor was best man. The ushers were 
Mr. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mr. Frederick 
Frelinghuysen, Mr. Alfred M. Dennis, Mr. Daniel 
Webster Evans, Mr. Samuel Bell, Mr. Edward 
Browning, Mr. Robert M. Parker and Mr. Frederick 
Evans, 

LAURENCE-GODDARD.—Mr. Frederic Robinson 
Laurence and Miss Virginia Sylvia Goddard, daughter 
of Mr. James F. Goddard, were married at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Brooklyn, on Thu., 14 
Nov. The Rev Dr. John Goddard, of Boston, 
officiated. Miss Edith Goddard was maid of honor. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Lillian Smith and Miss 
Mabel Shaw. Mr. Stephen B. Laurence was best 
man, The ushers were Mr. Percy Seward and Mr. 
Paul S, Kimball. 

LAPHAM-W HITEHEAD.—Mr. William Y. Lap- 
ham and Miss Harriet C Whitehead, daughter jof 
Mr. Lydell Whitehead, were married at the residence 
of the bride’s parents on Thu., 14 Nov. The Rev. 
Dr. Collyer officiated. Miss Louise Whitehead was 
maid of honor. Mr. Lyman G. Spaulding was best 
man. 

MALLON-BLACK.— Mr. George Barry Mallon and 
Miss Irene Stuyvesant Black, daughter of Mr. Will- 
iam T. Black, were married on Tue. eve., 19 Nov., 
at the residence of her parents. Miss Harriet T. 
Horsford and Miss Florence Mallon were bridesmaids. 
Mr. Oscar King Davis was best man. The ushers 
were Mr. John Dater, Mr. David Graham Phillips 
and Mr. Ervin Wardman. The Rev. Winthrop 
Green, of Pomford, Conn., officiated, 

PAGET-WHITNEY.—Mr. Almeric Hugh Paget 
and Miss Pauline Payne Whitney, daughter of the 
Hon. William C. Whitney, were married in St. 
Thomas's Church on Tue.,12 Nov. Bishop Potter, 
assisted by Bishop Leonard and the Rev. Dr. J. Wes- 
ley Brown, officiated. The bridesmaids were Miss 
Gertrude Vanderbilt, Miss Emily Sloane, Miss Susan 
Dimock, Miss Ethel Brown, Miss Amy Bend and 
Miss Barney. Miss Laura Whitney, Miss Dorothy 
Whitney and Miss Frances Bingham were flower- 
girls, Mr. Gerald was best man. The ashers 
were Mr. Goold Hoyt, Mr. Winthrop Rutherford, 
Mr. John C. Furman, Mr. Crawford Livingston, 
Mr. Henry Payne Whitney, Mr. William Cutting, 
Jr.; Mr. Jared Howe and Mr, Maitland Kersey. 
Present were President Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. 






Daniel Lamont, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbiit, 
Mr. and Mrs, William D. Sloane, Mr. and Mrs, John 
jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Louisa Morgan, Mr. 
and Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. and Mrs, Henry 
W. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cru- 
ger, Mr. and Mrs Charles A. Dana, Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. George Bend, Mr. and 
Mrs, W. Bayard Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs, 
Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur D. Barney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dimock, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs, Arthur M. 
Dodge, Mr. and Mrs Heber R. Bishop, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frederic Bronson and Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Bryce. 
F Seetkene Wer tae William Isleworth 
uintard an iss Jane Duff Hayden, daughter of 
Mr. William B, Hayden, were males in the Charch 
of the Transfiguration on Tue,, 19 Nov. The Rev. 
Dr. George Houghton officiated. Miss Elise Hayden 
and Miss Annabel Green were the maids of honor 
The bridesmaids were Miss Marie Josephine Rozet, 
Miss Gertrude Quintard, Miss Agnes W. Layng and 
Miss Mary Montague Billings. Mr. Appeton Clark 
was best man. The ushers were Mr. Edwin Tatham, 
Mr. John A Carter, Mr. C. Allen Hayden, Mr. 
Milor P. Palmer, Mr. John T. Becket and Mr 
Theodore W. Stickney. : 
ROGERS-WELLS.—Mr. John Bard Rogers and 
Miss Daisy Florence Wells, daughter of the late 
Charles Wells, of Cincinnati, Ohio, were married in 
Grace Church Chantry on Thu., 14 Nov. The Rey. 
Dr. William R_ Huntington officiated. The brides- 
maids were Miss Cora Wells and Miss Elizabeth 
Rogers, Mr. Edward de Peyster Livingston was 
best man. The ushers were Mr. Archibald Livings- 
ion, Mr. Clermont Clarkson, Mr. Francis Hillhouse 
and Mr. E. McDougall Hawkes. 
THOMAS-LAROCQUE. — Mr Howard Lapsley 
Thomas, son of Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, and Miss 
Adéle Larocque, daughter of Mr. Joseph Larocque 
were married in St. Bartholomew's Church on Tue. 
19 Nov. The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer officiated. 
The bridesmaids were Miss Alice Duer, Miss Anna 
Lapsley, Miss Frances Townsend and Miss Georgie 
Oakes, Mr, Henry von L:ngerke Meyer was best 
man. The ushers were Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. 
Louis Larocque, Mr. Richard Van Wyck, Mr. Lam. 
bert Sackett, Mr. Benjamin F. Arnold and Mr. Lin- 
zee Blagden. : 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Cowles—R ovusevelt. . Mon., 25 Nov 
"ROOSEVElL. ....... 2.4.04. +> 25 Nov. 
Flint-Wing ih Waters. covedown Wed., 27 Nov 
Von Goutard-Busch .. . ...... Mon., 16 Dec 
Hamilton-Jones.... . ....... Tue., 26 Nov 


McCormick—Rockefeller.... . ....Tue., 26 Nov. 


Newlin—Eisenbray... .... Thu. V 
Packard-Blydenburgh. Wed. r? De 
Parrish-Huntington. ... . ..Tue., 26 Nov 
Platt-Southack.... -. Wed., 27 Nov 
Robb-Henderson. .. «Tue., 26 Nov. 
Rockefeller-Stillman ...Thu., 21 Nov. 
Rengijo—Barbour..... saechaed Wed., 20 Nov, 
Sasse—Livermore.......... ‘ . «Tue., 26 Nov. 


Mh eee OS ee oe Wed.,27 Nov 
Thorndyke-Hackett............... Thu. ar Nov. 


CowLes-ROOSEVELT.—Lieut.-Com. w. S. 
Cowles, Naval Attaché tothe United States Embassy 
at London, and Miss Anna Roosevelt, sister of Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, and cousin of Mr. James R. 
Roosevelt, Sec. United States Embassy in London, 
will be married in St. Andrew's Church, West- 
minster, London, on Mon., 25 Nov. 

Von GouTARD-BuscH.—Count Paul von Gou- 
tard, of Hagen, Westphalia, and Miss Clara Haze! 
Busch, of St. Louis, will be married in St. Louis on 
Mon., 16 Dec. 

HAMILTON-JONES.—Mr. Albert Goold Hamilton 
and Miss Eleanor Jones, daughter of Mrs, Richard 
Stokes Jones, will be married in Trinity Chapel, 
W.25th St.,on Tue, eve., 26 Nov. iss Mabel 
Witherbee will be the maid of honor, Fs Clarence 
Hamilton best man. The ushers will be Mr. Clifford 
Brokaw, Mr. James Butler, Mr. George Hamilton, 
Mr. Clinton Barnum Seeley and Mr. Burt Seeley. 

McCorMICK-ROCKEFELLER,— Mr. Harold Fow- 
ler McCormick, son of the late Cyrus McCormick, 
from Chicago, and brother of Mrs, Emmons Blaine, 
and Miss Edith Rockefeller, daughter of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, will be married in Calvary Baptist 
Church on Tue., 26 Nov. The Rev. Dr. Robert S. 
McArthur will officiate. 

NEWLIN-EISENBRAY.— Mr. Richard Marshall 
Newlin, son of Mr. J. Shipley Newlin, and Miss 
Alice Edith Eisenbray, daughter of Mr. Harrison 
Eisenbray, will be married in Phila. this week. 

PARRISH-HUNTINGTON.— Mr. Hamilton Parrish 
and Miss Carolyn Huntington, daughter of Mr, Ben- 
jamin Hoagland Huntington, wiil be married on 
Tue., 26 Nov. 

PLATT-SOUTHACK.—Mr. Isaac Platt. son of Mr. 
Charles Howard Platt, and Miss Ida Maud Southack, 
daughter of Mr. George Southack, will be married in 
St. Thomas’s Church on Wed., 27 Nov, 

Ross—-HENDERSON,— Mr. Nathaniel Thayer 
Robb, son of Mr. J. Hampden Robb, and Miss Fran- 
ces Beatrix Henderson, daughter of Mr. Charles Hen- 
derson, will be married in St. Bartholomew's Church 
on Tue., 26 Nov. The Rev. Dr Dawid S. Greer 
will officiate. The bridesmaids will be Miss Kath- 
erine Beekman Hoppin, Miss Cornelia Robb, Mis: 
Janet Henderson, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Caroline 
King Lee, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Louisa Robb 
and Miss Henrietta Fairfax Morris. Mr. Ray Hath- 
away willbe best man. Theushers will be Mr. Dex- 
ter Blagdon, Mr. Sherwood Ives, Mr. Harleston Par- 
ker, Mr. Charles Cummings, Mr. Robert Barlow, 
Mr. Lewis Frothingham, Mr. R obert Saltonstall, Mr. 
Frederick Betts and Mr. Frederick H. Betts, A re- 
ception will follow the ceremony at the residence ot 
the bride’s parents, 111 E 31st St. 

RENGIJO-BARBOUR.—Sefior Don Julio Rengijo, 
Secretary of the Columbian Legation at Wasb., and 
Miss Regina Barbour, daughter of the late James A. 
Barbour, were married on Wed., 20 Nov.,in St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Wash., D. C. Miss Anna Barbour 
was maid of honor, and Sefior Don Victor Eastman, 
Secretary of the Chilian Legation, was best man, 
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ROCKEFELLER-STILLMAN.—Mr, William G., 
Rockefeller, son of Mr. William Rockefeller, and 
Miss Elsie Stillman, daughter of Mr. James Stillman, 
will be married in St. Bartholomew's Church on 
Thu., 21 Nov. Bishop Potter, assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. David H. Greer, will officiate. The bridesmaids 
will be Miss Anna T. Morgan, Miss Carolyn L. 
Morgan, Miss Edna Barger, Miss Rockefeller, Miss 
Isabelle Stillman and Miss Edith Knowlton. Mr. 
Percy Rockefeller will be best man. Mr. James A, 
Stillman, Mr. Richard Van Wyck and Mr. Walter 
Bliss will be ushers. A reception will follow the 
ceremony at the residence of the bride’s parents, 7 
E. goth St. 

Tripeg-TERRY—Mr. Charles W. Trippe and 
Miss Lucy Adeline Terry will be married in the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest on Wed., 27 Nov. 
The Rev Dr. Parker Morgan will officiate. 

THORNDYKE-HACKETT.—Mr. Allen Augustus 
Thorndyke, from Boston, and Miss Helen Grace 
Hackett, daughter of Mrs. H. C. Hackett, will be 
married on Thu., 21 Nov., in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest. The Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan will 
officiate. The maid of honor will be Miss Josephine 
Valentine. Mr, Humphrey Hackett will be best 
man. The bridesmaids will be Miss Anna Law- 
rence, Miss Louise Lawrence, Miss Edith Colfax and 
Miss Mabel Whitman. 


DANCES 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer gave a dance 
at their residence, 244 Mad. Ave., on Wed. eve., 
1g Nov. Present were Mr, and Mrs, John Jacob 
Astor, Mr. and Mrs, Ogden Goelet, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Butler Duncan, Mr, and Mrs. Belmont Tif- 
fany, Mr. and Mrs, August Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs, C. Oliver Iselin, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Havemeyer, Mr. and Mrs, Duncan 
Elliot, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver Harriman, Jr.; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Oelrichs, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss Virginia Fair, 
Mr. R. T. Wilson, Jr. ; Miss Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolf Ladenburg, Miss Cameron, Mr. John Furman, 
Mr. Worthington Whitehouse, Mr. Lispenard Stewart 
and Mr, C. Creighton Webb. 

There will be three cotillons given at Sherry’s, on 
the evenings of 16 Dec., 6 Jan. and 20 Jan., by Mrs, 
Henry B. Cane, Mrs. Archibald Watson and Mrs. 
George Trowbridge, 

The Wednesday Cotillon, organized by members 
ot prominent southern families, will be at Sherry’s, as 
formerly, on 4 Dec.,8 and 22 Jan. and 5 Feb. The pa- 
tronesses are Mrs. Algernon Sydney Sullivan, Mrs. 
Loyal Farragut,Mrs. William L, Trenholm, Mrs.Sam- 
uel Spencer, Mrs, Oliver Livingston Jones, Mrs. Will- 
iam M. Hoesand Mrs, George Howard Marvin. The 
Board of Governors includes Mr, George H. Sullivan. 
Mr. James L. Johnson, Mr. Percy A. Pickrell, Mr. 
Heth Lorton and Mr. Henry C. Adams, Mr. Arthur 
S. Wily will lead the cotillon on 4 Dec., dancing 
with Miss Lalla B. Harrison. 

The dancing class catled the Bachelors and Spin 
sters will meet at the Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms 
on Thu. eves., § Dec., 10 Dec., 2 Jan. and 16 Jan. 
Patronesses are Mrs. Samuel Spencer, Mrs. Joseph 
M. Knap and Mrs, G. T. Harrison. 

A series of four subscription dances will be given 
at the Mendelssohn Rooms on Tue. eves., 10 Dec., 
31 Dec., 14 Jan. and 4 Feb. Patronesses are Mrs. 
Reginald de Rivas, Mrs, Frank Travers, Mrs. A. 
Anglim, Mrs. Henry Rogers, Mrs, George Sullivan, 
Mrs. O. J. Ward, Mrs. Henry A. Mott and Mrs. M. 
A. Davidson. 

A series of five dances, to be given at the Men- 
delssohn Assembly Rooms, have been organized by 
the following patronesses: Mrs, Horace P, Clark, 
Mrs. John W. Greene, Mrs, Otto H. Leyd, Mrs. 
James L. Libby, Mrs. Robert H. Pettigrew, Jr.; 
Mrs. Thomas Dimond and Mrs. M. L. Lockwood, 
and will be on Fri. eves., 6 Dec.,20 Dec., 3 Jan., 
17 Jan. and 31 Jan. 


RECEPTIONS 


Mrs. Charles E. Caryl will give a Thé Dansant at 
Sherry’s on Sat, aft., 23 Nov., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Constance Caryl. 

Mrs. J. Henry Work will give a reception on 
Thu. aft.,21 Nov., at het town house, 77 Clinton 
Place, to introduce her daughter, Miss Alice Work. 

A reception was given on Thu. eve., 14 Nov., in 
the Lecture Hall of the Natural History Building, in 
honor of Civil Engineer R. E, Peary, U.S. N., by 
the Geographical Society. 


DINNERS 


Mr. William G. Rockefeller, who will marry Miss 
Elsie Stillman on Thu., 21 Nov., gave his farewell 
bachelor dinner on Sat. eve., 9 Nov., at the Metro- 
politan Club. Present were Mr, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.; Mr. Dunbar Wright, Mr. D. Hanter 
McAlpin, Mr. R. Van Wycke, Mr. P. A. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Walter B Bliss, Mr. Everett Macy, Mr. 
J. A. Stillman, Mr. George S Brewster, Mr. B L, 
Sackett, Mr. O. G. Jennings, Mr. George A. Morri- 
son, Mr. Howard L. Thomas, Mr. E. King Morrison 
and Mr. J. Edward Davis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Goelet gave a dinner at their 
house, 608 Fifth Ave., on Thu. eve., 14 Nov., to the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 

Mr. and Mrs. John R. Drexel gave a dinner dance 
at the Waldort on Thu., 14 Nov. : 

Mr. ani Mrs. Laurence Hutton gave a dinner at 
the'r house, 229 W. 34th St., on Sunday eve., 17 
Nov., in honor of Miss Ellen Terry and Sir Henry 
Irving. f 

The Lotus Club gave a dinner to Sir Henry Irving 
on Sat. eve., 16 Nov., at its clubhouse 558 Fifth Ave., 
at which he was presented with a loving cup of silver, 
lined with gold. Pres, Frank R. Laurence was in 
the chair and Sir Henry Irving was at his right. With 
them at the table were Gen. Horace Porter, Mr. 
Bronson Howard, Mr, Paul Dana, Mr. J. L. C. Clark, 
Capt. William H. White and Mr. George Smalley. 
Others present were Mr. Nelson Wheatcroft, Mr. F. 
M, Paget, Mr. E. O. Thompson, Mr. J. H. Flagler, 
Mr. Anton Seidl, Mr. Henry Allen, Mr. S. D. Brew- 
ster, Mr. F. A. Burnham, Mr. Joseph Howard, Mr. 
James Brisbane, Mr. Henry C. Du Val, Mr. H. 


Walter Webb, Mr. George H. Daniels, Mr. F. A, 
Remington, Capt. Lester, U.S.A., Mr. H. W. Can- 
non, Mr. George H. Clarke, Mr. George H. Story, 
Justice Morgan, J. O’Brien, Mr. F. A. Burnham and 
Mr. J. H. Vrooman, 

The annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
was given at Delmonico’s on Tue. eve., 19 Nov. 
The com. on arrangements included Mr. George 
Rutledge Gibson, Gen. Horace Porter, Mr. J. Edward 
Simmons, Mr. Henry W. Cannon and Mr. Lowell 
Lincoln, 

A reception and supper was given by the N. Y. 
Press Club, on Mon. eve.,11 Nov., to Sir Henry 
Irving, at the club rooms, 34 W. 26 St. 


INTIMATIONS 


The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough sailed on 
Sat , 16 Nov,, in the Fulda, for Genoa, Italy. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, Jr., have 
returned from Newport, and are at their town house, 
180 W. sgth St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Fish have taken Dr. 
Franklin Townsend's house in Albany for the 
winter. 

Mr. T. F, Cushing and Miss Edith Cushing have 
taken the Cochran house, 4 W. 35th St., for the 
winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt have re- 
turned to their country seat at Rhinebeck-on-Hud- 
son, where they will remain until December. 

Mr. and Mrs Clarence S, Day have closed their 
country house, Upland Farm, Rye, N. Y.,and are at 
their towa house, 420 Mad. Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julien T, Davies and Miss Ethel 
Davies have closed their Newport cottage and are at 
their town house, 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward King and the Misses King 
have closed their country house on Staten Island and 
are at their town house, 7 University Pi. 

Mr. and Mrs, A. Lanfear Norrie (née Ethel Lynde 
Barby) have returned to New York. 

Mr, Walker Breese Smith, Pres. Tuxedo Golf 
Club, sailed for Europe on Sat., 16 Nov. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charlies F, Hyde and the Misses 
Hyde sailed for Europe on Sat., 16 Nov. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W, Husted and Miss Husted 
will sail for Europe the middle of December. 

Mr. and Mrs, James Thompson Decatur and the 
Misses Decatur will sail for England the end of the 
month, to be the guests of Mrs, Reginald Forbes 
Decatur. 

Sailing on the Etruria, on Sat., 16 Nov., were Lady 
Colebroke, Miss Alice Paget, Mr. Gerald Paget, 
sisters and brother of Mr. Almeric Hugh Paget, and 
children of Gen. Lord Alfred Paget; Bishop Fer- 
guson and Mr, J. M. Weir. 

On the Gascogne were Col. and Mrs. Theodore 
Dodge, Mr. August Dupont, Mr. and Mrs. John J. 
Wilson and Mr. W. J. Morgan. 

Arriving on the St. Louis, on Sat., 16 Nov., were 
Lady Pauncefote, wife of the British Ambassador to 
this country ; the Misses Pauncefote, Mr. and Mrs. 
E, R. Kennedy, Col. Gourand, Lieut, William 
Black, Mr. Frank W. Woodward and Dr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Spiller, 

Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt has added $5,000 to 
her former contribution of $2,020 to the Newport 
Hospital. 

Mrs, H. Mortimer Brooks has given $5,000 to the 
Newport Hospital. 

Members of the Iselin family have given to St. 
Gabriel's Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., two beauti- 
ful statues of white marble, which were carved in 
Italy. One represents the Virgin and Child, the 
other St. Joseph, 

Signora Duse will sail for this country with her 
company in January, and will begin her American 
tour in New York in February, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Henry C, Miner. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Vanderbilt have closed 
their house at Newport and returned to their town 
house, 459 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton Fish Webster have left 
Newport and are at their town house, 248 E. 18th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Wadsworth Ritchie were the 
guests last week of Mr, and Mrs. C, Oliver Iselin, at 
their country seat at New Rochelle. Mr, and Mrs. 
Ritchie will be at 227 E. 35th St. for the winter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter T. Wadsworth and the 
Misses Wadsworth will return from abroad next 
month, 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Delafield have taken an 
apartment in W. 43d St., near Fifth Ave., for the 
winter. 

Mr. and Mrs, Loriliard Spencer will arrive from 
abroad this week. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Hampden Robb and the Misses 
Robb returned from abroad on the Majestic, on 
Wed., 6 Nov., and are at their town house, 23 Park 
Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs, Walter Rutherfurd have returned 
from Cooperstown and are at their town house 714 
Matison Ave. 

Mrs. Schuyler Crosby and Miss Angelica Crosby 
are at Morristown, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Goodridge and Miss Good- 
ridge have returned from their county seat, Spring- 
hurst, Riverdale-on-Hudson, and are at their town 
house, 250 Fifth Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles Astor Bristed are the guests 
of Mrs. Charles B. Raymond, 260 W. 73d St. 

Mr. and Mrs, Joseph H, Choate have closed their 
cottage at Lenox, and are at their town house, so W. 
47th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peabody have returned from 
Southampton and are at their town house, 15 W. 
Toth St. 

Mr. and Mrs, Hamilton W. Johnston and the 
Misses Johnston will sail for Europe this month to 
spend the winter abroad, 

Mrs, Frederic Neilson has returned from Newport 
and is at her town house, 100 Fifth Ave. 

Miss Adéle Gardiner, daughter of Mrs, John Lyon 
Gardiner, will spend the winter abroad with her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Alexander Cox. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Gould have taken apartments 
at the Waldorf for the Horse Show. 

The French Ambassador and Mme. Patenotre 
have returned to their town house, Clifton, near 
Georgetown, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byam K. Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. 


. 


Robert Stuyvesant, Mr. Albert Gallatin, Mr. J. M. 
Gallatin, Mr, Johnston Livingston and Mrs, Howard 
Henry are at the Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J. 


CLUBS 


The Strollers will begin their tenth season of theat- 
ricals during the first week in December with an ar- 
rangement by Mr, Edward Falls Coward of She Stoops 
to Conquer. The December performancés, which will 
be given, as those of Februaryand April,in the Berkely 
Lyceum, will be for the benefit of the orthopedic ward 
of the Post-Graduate Hospital. An original operetta 
will be given in February and a comic opera in 
April. 

Ihe Knickerbocker Riding Club will have its first 
meeting at Durland’s Academy on Thu, eve.,23 Jan. 
There will be eleven meetings in all. The patron- 
esses are Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Mrs. George R. 
Schieffelin, Mrs. J. Frederic Pierson, Mrs, Frederic 
R. Coudert, Mrs, Arthur J. Peabody, Mrs. John C. 
Westerveit, Mrs. Victor Newcomb and Mrs. Samuel 
Thomas, The officers are: Pres., Mr. Biaddin Ham- 
ilton ; Sec., Mr. J. Frederic Pierson; Treas., Mr. 
Edward R, Thomas, 

The Original Society of Colonial Dames will hold 
a “revel” at the Mad. Sq. Garden from Thu, until 
Sat. of this week. Tickets of admission will be $1, 
to be had at the Brervoort House and the Gerlach. 
This entertainment is given to raise funds to preserve 
from destruction the *‘ old mansion, Fort Crailo,” 
one of the oldest houses in the state, and situated op- 
posite Albany, In 1756 Fort Crailo was the Head- 
quarters of General Abercrombie, and it was near an 
old well on the place that the young English surgeon, 
Richard Schuckbury, wrote Yankee Doodle. Mrs. 
John A. Van Rensselaer is Pres. of this Society 
of Colonial Dames. There will be music and 
singing and historical tableaux, in which many 
prominent people will take part. Invitations for the 
great vaudeville performance, on Thu. eve., have 
been sent to the Sons of the Revolution, the Holland 
Society, the Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Colonial Wars, the War of 1812, and the Aztec So- 
ciety and St. Nicholas Society. 

The 139th meeting of the St. Andrew's 
Society was held at Delmonico’s, on Thu. eve., 14 
Nov, Officers elected were: Mr. J. Kennedy Tod, 
Pres,; Mr.William Lyall, 1st Vice-Pres.; Mr. John 
Reid, 2d Vice-Pres.; Mr. Alexander Laird, Treas. ; 
Mr. George Austin Morrison, Jr., Sec. ; Dr. McGreg- 
or Creror, Assistant Sec, Chaplains: Rev. Dr. G, 
Wylie, Ph.D.; Rev. George Alexander, D.D. 
Physicians: Dr. Andrew G. McCosh and Dr. R. A. 
Murray. Managers: Mr. Alexander King, Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, Mr. John Jardine, Mr, Alexander 
Maitland, Mr. Malcolm Graham and Mr. Robert 
Maclay. 

A new society has been organized, composed of 
descendants of old Dutch families in this country 
whose ancestors were prominent in the history of 
New York prior to the year 1655. The managers 
for the coming year are: Mrs. William Gihon, 
Mrs, Alexander Crawford Chenoweth, Mrs. William 
Budd and Miss Mary Van Buren Vanderpoel. 

The National Beagle Club held the last of its four 
days’ field trials on Thu., 14 Nov., at Hempstead, 
L.I 


The Rockaway Hunt Club had its regular Sat, run 
on 16 Nov, The meet was at Valley Stream, and the 
run was through Franklin Sq. to Hempstead, through 
Lynbrook and East Rockaway to the Schenck Farm, 
near Fenhurst, where the party broke up. In the 
saddle were Mrs. J. Kenyon Stowe, Mrs. H. H. 
Porter, Jr.; Mrs. R. L. Burton, Miss Mary D. Rand, 
Mr. Eben Stevens, Mr. Middleton S. Burrill, Mr. 
Tompkins Mcllvaine, Mr. F. D. Porter and Mr. E. 
L. Burrill. Following were Mrs. R. L. Burton, 
Mrs. René La Montague, Mrs. M, S. Burrill, Dr. 
Pedro Francke, Mr. Lewis Neilson, Mr. H. P. 
Haynes and Mr. Samuel P, Hinckley. 

The Meadowbrook Hunt Club had a meet on Fri., 
15 Nov., at the Queen's Co. Fair Grounds, Mineola, 
near Hempstead Plains. The run was from Mineola 
to East ‘Williston, Jericho Turnpike to Hyde Park, 
across the fields to Albertson's station, and then over 
the Ro.ylyn Hills to East Williston, In the saddle 
were Mr. Kingsley Magown, Mr. Oliver Bird, Mr. 
E. Willard Roby, Mr. Robert L, Cottonet, Mrs, 
Herbert Seaman, Mr. James L. Kernochan, Mr. 
William C, ayes and Mr. H. Ives Cobb. Follow- 
ing the huntsmen were Mrs. Kingsley Magown, Mrs. 
Oliver Bird, Mrs. James L. Kernochan and Mrs, J. 
E. Smith Hadden, 


OPERA 


The season of Italian, French and German opera 
opened at the Metropolitan Opera House on Mon, 
eve., 18 Nov., with Romeo and Juliette. The 
omnibus box for members of the Vaudeville Club 
has been done away with, and the space it occupied 
has been altered into stall boxes, like those on the 
opposite side of the house. The list of operas to be 
given during the season has already been published 
in Vogue. Massenct's La Navarraise, and Le Cid, 
will undoubtedly awaken a great deal of interest in 
the music-loving world. 


EXHIBITION 


The first annual Stock and Farm Show will be 
held in Mad. Sq. Garaen, commencing Mon., 25 
Nov. The officers of the Live Stock 
America are: Pres., Mr. G. Howard Davison; Vice- 
Pres., Mr. Prescott Lawrence ; Sec., Mr. Thomas H. 
Terry; Treas., Mr.G Howland Leavitt; Assistant 
Secretary and Superindent, Mr. James Mortimer. 
Directors, Mr. G. Howard Davison, Mr. Prescott 
Lawrence, Mr. Edward Brooks, Mr. Thomas H. 
Terry and Mr. G. Howlend Leavitt. The subscrib- 
ers include some of the best known men in New 
York and vicinity. 


LECTURES 


Sir Henry Irving gave a lecture on the Character 
of Macbeth to the students of Columbia College in 
the library of the college, on Wed., 20 Nov. 

Prof. William Henry Goodyear is giving a course 
of free illustrated lectures at the Teachers’ College, 
and will continue them through this month and De- 
cember, on Friday evenings. 


ili 
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CHARITABLE ENTERTAIN MENTS 


A Christmas sale for the benefit of the Bryson Day 
Nursery will be held on Fri. aft.,22 Nov., at the 

faldorf. Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, Mrs. Whitney 
Warren, Mrs. Robert Stevens will have charge of the 
flower table; Miss Katherine Duer, Miss Elizabeth 
King, Miss Delafield, Miss Caroline Lee, and Miss 
Robb will be at the candy table. Mrs, Robert Stur- 
gis, Mrs. R. R. Livingston, Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr.; 
Mrs, F. de R. Wissman, Mrs. Benjamin Welles, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Howard, wiil be at the fancy tables, 
and the tea and refreshment room will be in charge 
of Mrs, J. Archibald Murray, Miss Frelinghuysen 
and Miss Susan Sturgis. Lander and his orchestra 
have given their services for the charity. No admis- 
sion fee will be charged, 

The Five Points House of Industry has issued, in 
the name of the trustees, their annual appeal for the 
} A aeattties dinner to be given to the poor on that 

ay. 
There will be asaleon § and6 Dec., at 236 W. 75th 
St., for the benefit of the Riverside Day Nursery. 

The Provident Loan Society of N. Y. will have its 
first auction sale of unredeemed pledges on 4 Dec. 
There will be regular yearly sales, as at the Mont de 
Pieté, in Paris. 


GOLF 


The Lakewood Golf Tournament, for the Laurel 
House cup, was finished on Saturday after three days 
ot hard play, The entries were L, B. Stoddart, W. 
H. Sands, A. L. Livermore, Henry W. Taft, H. D. 
Tallmadge, R. H. Robertson, W. F. Gray and John 
Reid, of St. Andrew's; James Park, A. E, Patterson 
and J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County; Henry 
Trevor, Shinnecock Hills; Robert Phifer, Lennox 
Golf Club; James Tyng, Morris County; J. M. 
Knapp, Westbrooke Golf Club; F. A. Walthen 
and J. P. Shaw, Knollwood Golf Club; R. Kerr, 
Jasper Lynch, Dr. Paul Kimball and William 
Ranch, of the Home Club. The honors of the 
tournament match play, eighteen holes, were car- 
ried off by Jasper Lynch, who beat L. B. Stoddart, 
the ex-champion of the United States, two up and one 
to play. Stoddart took the gold medal for second 
place, and third went to H, G, Trevor, the only rep- 
resentative of the Shinnecock Hill’s Club in the con- 
test. 

The handicap tournament played on Saturday 
afternoon for a handsome silver cup, given by the 
club, and another for the best scratch score, brought 
out an admirable list of competitors. Dr. Paul Kim- 
ball, of the Home Club, won this contest with an 
actual score of go, handicap of five, thus making 8s. 
L, B. Stoddart made the lowest scratch score, doing 
the eighteen holes in 86. James A. Tyng took the 
gold medal for second place, with a net score of 86, 
George E. Armstrong won the silver medal, 

A feature of this match was the making of the 
fourth hole in one stroke, by O. Havemeyer, the ball 
going into the hole after a drive of 139 yards. 

An important change in the future plans of the St, 
Andrew's Golf Club, at Yonkers, has been made, 
which leads to a change in location to about ten miles 
from the present one, on the property known as the 
Col, Lawrence farm, and comprising about one hun- 
dred and fifty acres of rolling country, which is espe- 
cially well adapted for golf. The club now has 175 
members, with twenty on the waiting list,and the 
limit will be raised to five hundred. The capital 
stock has been fixed at $150,000,in shares of fifty 
doliars each, and about $20,000 has been paid in. 
The directors of the new company are Mr. Horace 
Russell, Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mr. John 
Reid, Mr. H. D. Talimadge, Mr. Willard Brown, 
Mr. W. D. Baldwin, Mr. D. G. Henderson, Mr. 
Ernest C. Bliss, Mr. W. T. Ceasor and Mr. Arthur 
Livermore, The lease of the present property ex- 
pires in April, when the new course will be in feadi- 
ness for play. The club will be solely for golfers, 
and every player of good standing will be eligible for 
membership. 

Mr C. E. Sands has given a cup to the St, 
Andrew's Club to be played for in November, The 
tournament is only open to members who have not 
won a first prize this year. 

The Baltusrol Golf Club will hold its first tourna- 
ment on 23 November. 

At a meeting of the Morristown Golf Club held last 
week the following new Green Com. was elected: 
Mr, W. Bard McVickar, Mr. |{Thomas, Mr. Alexan- 
der H. Tiers, Mr. George C. Kip and Mr. B. L. 
Chandler. Miss Frances Hopkins and Mrs, Thébaud 
resigned from the Ex. Com.,and Mr. Marmaduke 
Tilden and Mrs. Cornelius Mitchell were elected in 
their places. 

A woman's tournament was played at the Essex 
Co, Country Club on Sat., 16 Nov., and won by Miss 
Georgiana Wilmerding, who made the nine holes in 
69. On election day Miss Wilmerding won the 
handicap match and the cup presented by the gov- 
ernors. 
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A dad Des Se Dest De Det eK er tont 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES 


(1) The wniter’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 


COMMUNICATIONS 
DOCKING HORSES 


Dear Vogue: In view of your recent very good 
articles on the mutilation of horses, is not the cut on 
the back of your issue 7 Nov. rather inconsistent? 
(of course never doubting your sincerity.) It seems, 
at least, a tacit submission to the practice of tail- 
docking. 

N. L. 


Chicago, 9 Nov. 


[ This point is very well taken, Still, there is this 
to be said: 
fashion, While docking horses is the fashion, we 
certainly should introduce such horses into drawings. 

The large sleeves and the wide, flaring skirts of to- 


Vogue is primarily an exponent of 


day would have looked ridiculous five years ago. 
The reasonableness of latge sleeves and flaring skirts 
Vogue might discuss on some occasion, and givea 
decided opiriion one way or another. Its views might 
be directly counter to such a fashion, but it should 
still continue to publish drawings of such sleeves and 
skirts, because they happen to be the fashion. The 
practice of docking horses tails Vogue regards as 
cruel, unreasonable and unhumane, but it is never- 
theless the fashion. 

The drawing to which you refer, for this advertise- 
ment, was made for an article used in the fashionable 
dress of the day. The advertiser wanted a fashion- 
able drawing, and Vogue supplied him with it, 
Vogue. } 


TimME TO LEAVE—FINGER BOWL NAPKINS. To 
Ethel, Brooklyn.—(1) At formal dinners or luncheons 
one stays about half an hour after the coffee has been 
served, as the hostess will have devoted herself enough 
to her guests during the repast, and after that is sup- 
posed to be at liberty to fulfill other engagements, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, and such dinners, how- 
ever, are usually tamily or informal aftairs, where one 
stays as long as is convenient or agreeable. Dining 
at the house of one’s fiancé’s mother is rather 
between the two; if it is one of her first invitations 
to you, an hour or so after dinner is long enough to 
remain, If she is an old friend you should treat it as 
a family engagement, and stay as long as you both 
appear to have anything interesting to say to each 
other.} 

(2) The napkins placed under finger bowls are not 
for use, they are for ornament, usually dainty little 
embroidered doylies, or of lace or drawn work, But 
when, as at an hotel, they are simple napkins, they 
are intended for the sole purpose of taking away the 
bare look that a finger bowl set on a plate would 
have, and therefore, should not be used, but be left 
under the bowl, and one’s ordinary dinner napkin be 
used, 


APPROPRIATE PRESENT, To Subscriber, Va.— 
I shall be very much obliged if you will kindly in- 
form me what will be proper for a young man tosend 
a young lady for a birthday present, something not 
very expensive. How would a subscription tu Vogue 
tor & year and a Vogue binding case do? 

We do not think you could make a better present 
than the one you propose, namely, a subscription to 
Vogue and a binding case. Naturally we think this, 
but we have reason to know thata thing which comes 
once a week all through the year is better thought of 
and keeps the giver more in mind than something 
that is only given once, If you do not care to give 
this, we should recommend a gold or jeweled bonnet 
pin. All women fancy these, and they never have 
enough. If you want a very good catalogue of these, 
at smail prices, address Theo, A. Kohn & Son, 56 
W. 23d St.; or you might get some small article in 
silver tor a toilet table, like a button-hook, or a little 
silver cup for holding hairpins, or a pincushion. 
You can get very nice things of this sort from the 
Whiting Co., 18th St. and Broadway, or the Gorham 
Co., Igth St. and Broadway, New York. Perfume 
is always acceptable, and various scents come put up 
very prettily in nice boxes. Or you might send a 
bonbon box. Huyler, Broadway and 18th St., has 
just added to his establishment a special department 
for such articles. He has a particularly pretty box 
in light green satin, trimmed with lilies-of-the-valley 


flowers and holding five poundsof candy. The price 
is quite low- $7. 


QuOTATION MARKS. To K. B., Charlottesville, 
Va.—Will you please tell me whether the name of 
one’s country place should, be written in quotation 
marks or not? 

We prefer the omission of the quotation marks. 
This is, however, more a matter of fashion than of 
right usage. The principle guiding the matter re- 
quires explanation. 

Prior to the invention of printing, there were few 
or no punctuation marks. Books were written by 
hand, upon parchment or vellum, and in black letter, 
and the end of the sentence indicated by the intro- 
troduction of an ornament. This ornament, like the 
initial letter, was ornate and in color, usually in red. 

W hen printing was invented and ty pes began to be 
uséd, the ornamented initial letter was little by litte 
abandoned, at first, however, the practice being fol- 
lowed of leaving a large space at the beginning of the 
page, with a small letter at its centre, over which the 
illumination was made subsequently. Later this was 
omitted, and nothing but a type letter used as an 
initial, it being found too laborious as books began to 
multiply to ornament each one by hand. 

For the same reason it became impossible to make 
ornamental periods, and the necessity arose for punc- 
tuation marks intype. The first that was used was 
the period, and as occasion required, the punctuation 
marks we now have were gradually devised and came 
into use—interrogation marks, exclamation points, 
commas, semi-colons, colons, and so on, Among 
these punctuation devices were quotation marks. 

From one extreme of no punctuation marks being 
used, the passage was gradually made to excessive 
punctuation, and commas were introduced where 
there was no necessity for them. Italics also were 
spread over pages, anc quotation marks were freely 
introduced. 

Within the past ten or fifteen years there has been 
a reaction from this excessive punctuation, and the 
best-printed books now have no italics and very many 
less punctuation marks than formerly. 

Quotation marks are gradually disappearing, except 
to indicate excerpts from other books, or speeches of 
characters, as conversations or dialogues. Atthe time 
that quotation marks were most commonly used, it 
was customary to put in quotation the names of 
ships, the names of horses and the names of books, 
etc. Ina similar way, the name of a country house 
such as yours would be put in quotation marks, 
That it is wholly unnecessary to do so for sense is 
quite evident, No one surely would quote a man’s 
name in referring tohim. Why should they quote 
the name of a vessel, and likewise, why should they 
quote the name of a country seat? 

This somewhat extended and specific statement 
gives you acomplete reply, If you choose to put 
your place in quotation marks you are following a 
practice that has the warrant of good authority in the 
past; but you are doing something that is quite un- 
necessary to the comprehension of those reading your 
letter. 


ORGANDIES FOR DANCES. REDWAx. ENTER- 
ING THEATRE. To November, Buffalo.—(1) Are 
colored organdies worn at dances during the winter? 
Is it necessary to have them made over slips? 

(2) Is red the most correct sealing wax to use? 

(3) In entering the theatre does the gentleman 
precede the lady, and when the usher hands him the 
checks, does he still precede the lady in walking to 
the seats? 

(1) Colored organdies may be worn at dances in 
winter, especially by very young girls, for whom they 
are more appropriate than silk and satin, They need 
not be worn over slips, though they are very pretty 
that way, and one can make a good deal of change in 
one’s toilettes by having a white organdie and several 
different colored slips, with ribbons to match. How- 
ever, an organdie may be made over a tight lining like 
any other gown. 

(z) Red sealing wax is more used this winter than 
it has been for some years, but not at all to the ex- 
clusion of other colors. Many women match the tint 
of their paper or the stamp of the paper in their seal- 
ing wax, which is easily dcne now, as wax comes in 
almost every shade. Other women use always one 
kind of sealing wax, as they use one perfume. 

(3) On entering the theatre or any public place 
the man always precedes the woman until they reach 
the seats, as there might be some one else in the 
seats or some one in the way. 


WINTER Top COAT AND ULSTER. To Top Coat, 
Minn.— Will you please give me detailed information 
asto the proper top coat and ulster for this winter's 
wear? 

The top coat is made of covert cloth, It can either 
be a box or covert coat. The fashionable shade is 
tan or fawn. It is single-breasted, and if a covert 
coat, reaches just tp the knees. The box coat isa 
trifie shorter. It should be lined with silk, but the 
collars and cuffs should be of same material as coat. 
The ulster should be made of Irish frieze, very long, 
with cape, single-breasted, in a dark gray or mixed 
goods. A very popular coat for winter heavy wear 
will be the paddock, made of angola or cheviot, and 
lined with checked kersey; single-breasted, peaked 
lapels, velvet collar, and if you wish, velvet pad vy 


EVENING Dress Suit. A Birthday Gift (Gover- 
nor, Baltimore).—Will you kindly give me full in- 
formation (in all details) of the evening suit for this 
season, as I wish to order one and would not think 
of doing so until I was advised by you, 


(z) Also please advise me of what material, and 
how, should one have an overcoat made, which one 
might wear on any occasion which might arise. 

(3) When a man and woman call together, which 
makes the signal for leaving, he or she ? 

(4) What is a good birthday present for a man to 
give a girl friend, whom he is very fond of, although 
not exactly engaged ? 

The evening dress suit for this season should be 
made of crépe worsted or dress worsted, with peaked 
lapel dress coat, square tails, falling just at the knee 
hinge. Waistcoat with three buttons, single-breasted, 
and trousers about 18 to 1814 inches in width at knee, 
well hollowed over instep, no spring, narrow braid on 
side seams. 

(2) Overcoat of Melton, dark blue or black, single- 
breasted, black velvet collar. 

(3) In these calls, the woman makes the signal for 
leaving. 

(4) A young man should only present flowers, 
books or bonbons to a young woman to whom he is 
not engaged, Intimacy, however, makes a differ- 
ence, 


GLOVES AT RECEPTIONS. Back Number, New 
York.—Will you kindly state what is the custom 
with regard to gloves at afternoon wedding reception, 
teas, etc.; also, the name of some publication on social 
usages and customs that would be of use to a man. 

(1) Gloves are worn at wedding and afternoon re- 
ceptions, teas, etc. 

(2) As to the publication of a manual or work on 
social usages, Vogue knows of none at present. 


THE CARE OF FUNDS 
SHARES OF STOCK 


The articles are wholly novel. No other periodical 
than Vogue has ever published such a series, and it 
may be assumed that they would not be appropriate 
to any other. Their purpose is to supply elementary 
information concerning various kinds of investments, 
and to explain principles that govern the wisecon- 
servation of property. The articles have been sug- 
gested by the character of Vogue’s circulation, the 
majority of its readers being women with bank ac- 
counts, property in theirown right, and small 
amounts, of athousand dollars or more, to invest, 
but all more or less dependent upon the statements 
of others, rather than theirown knowledge, in taking 
care of their property. 

Readers are cordially invited to submit their per- 
plexities to us, in the form of questions to Vogu@ 
as a guide to usin making this feature as useful as 
possible, 

In this series articles have been included as fol- 
lows : 

Bonds—31 October, 1895. 

Stocks—7 November, 1895. 

Shares of Stock—21 November, 1895 (next week), 

Leased Railroads—28 November, 1895 (this week). 


S there are many persons who know 
A little or nothing about the form of 
stock certificates, what they actually 
represent, how transferred, etc., before pro- 


ceeding further with these articles it may be 
well to describe some of their characteristics. 


PAR VALUE 


When a corporation is formed some round 
amount is determined upon as the amount of 
capital, and, to represent this, certificates are 
issued to the various persons contributing for 
the number of shares they may be entitled to. 
In most cases the par (or apparent expressed 
face value) value of a share of stock is $100, 
although there are some with a par value of 
$50 each, which are called ‘half’ shares. 
In the case of manufacturing companies in 
New England there are a few stocks with a 
par value of $500 or $1,000, but these are 
not very numerous. Occasionally, also, with 
some mining and other companies, $25, $10, 
or even $1, may be the par value. 


NET INCOME 


As dividends on stocks are generally de- 
clared by the directors at a certain percentage 
(meaning on a hundred dollars), it is obvious 
that if the purchase price is $100 per share, 
and $100 is likewise the par value, the net 
income is, of course, the actual income re- 
ceived as interest. When, however, the sel!- 
ing price is above or below the par value, the 
net return is more or less, and to ascertain 
what the net return on a given stock is, the 
rate of dividend paid per year should be di- 
vided by the selling price. As an example, 
take a stock selling at $120 and paying five per 
cent. per annum ; annex two ciphers to five, 
to represent cents, and divide $5.00 by $120, 
which gives a quotient of 4% per cent., 
making the net return less than the actual. 


By following the same rule when the selling 
price is less than par, say 80, the net return 
would be 61% per cent. Should the par value 
of the stock be $50, of course the quotient 
must be divided by two, to give the net re- 
turn on a single share. 


VARIETIES OF STOCK 


With most companies all their stock is on 
an equality, but there are a number of rail- 
roads and industrial enterprises whose capital 
is divided into classes, called common and 
preferred. When this is the case, the pre- 
ferred stock takes the preference as to divi- 
dends up to a certain amount, that is, say from 
four to seven per cent., after which the com- 
mon generally receives the balance that may 
be applicable. In some instances the divi- 
dends on such preferred stock are ‘* cumula- 
tive,’’ that is, in case the earnings or profit 
for a given year are insufficient to pay the full 
amount to which the holder is entitled, be- 
fore the common stockholders can receive any 
dividend thereafter, the full amount of past 
due dividends must be paid on such preferred 
stock. When, however, they are ‘*non-cu- 
mulative’’ as to dividends, and for any reason 
it becomes necessary to ‘* pass’’ them, they 
are of course lost to the owner of the stock. 
Where there is no preferred stock issued, all 
the stockholders share equally, of course. 


FORM OF CERTIFICATES 


The general form of such certificates is the 
name of the company prominently at or near 
the top, followed by ‘this certifies that,,... 
is entitled to,...shares of the capital stock, 
transferable on the books of the company, in 
person or by attorney, in accordance with the 
by-laws and on surrender of this certificate,’” 
after which comes the date, and the Presi- 
dent and Secretary or Treasurer sign their 
names. The par value of the shares is also 
stated on the face, frequently at the bottom 
or top. 


TRANSFER 


To prevent the unauthorized issue of stock, 
the New York Stock Exchange now requires 
that all certificates shall be registered and 
countersigned by a Registrar of Transfers, 
which is done by some outside (generally 
trust or banking) company, and, before this 
can be done, the canceled certificate has to 
be presented. Prior to this precaution, it had 
happened a few times that one or more officers 
had sold stock in the market and issued new 
certificates without canceling a corresponding 
amount of outstanding stock, which largely 
increased the company’s liabilities, while the 
proceeds of the sale were, of course, retained 
by such officer for his use, and the company 
received no value, thus perpetrating a swindle 
on unsuspecting investors. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Once a year, in accordance with the by- 
laws, a stockholder’s meeting is held, at which 
time the President or other presiding officer of 
the company generally makes a more or less 
brief statement of the company’s affairs, in 
addition to the information given in their 
annual report, and a board of directors is 
elected by vote of the stockholders, one vote 
attaching to every share of stock outstanding, 
so that the holder of ten shares has ten votes, 
the holder of one hundred shares one hundred 
votes, etc. Stockholders also have the same 
voting privileges on increasing the amount of 
bonded indebtedness, or of authorizing the 
issue of additional capital stock, as well as a 
lease of their property, when such authority is 
asked for by the directors. 


CHARACTER OF DIRECTORS 


As directors have the actual management 
and policy of the company under their direc- 
tion, they should always be honest, upright 
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men of good character, enjoying a large degree 
of public confidence, who will administer their 
trust faithfully and conscientiously, for the best 
results and permanent good of the sharehold- 
ers, regardless of stock market fluctuations, 
and not make the interests of the stockholders 
who elected them secondary to their own per- 
sonal benefit. Not every company, however, 
is fortunate enough to have this class of men 
in control, but the securities of all such as 
have always sell much higher, thus attesting 
the public faith in their integrity and con- 
servative management, 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
BY GERTRUDE CLAPP 
His series of articles began in the issue 
of 7 November with HandI. In 
14 November was given Hand II. 
HAND III.* 
ILLUSTRATING THE UNBLOCKING GAME 


Third hand being strong in trumps, must 
give the plain suit echo and call for trumps as 
well. 


Game, 
7 points, honors not counted. 
Score, 
A-B=4; Y-Z=—6. 
Trump, 


Two of Clubs. 


The Hands : 

A’s hand: @ Ace. 10. 2. 9 Qn. Kav. 
10. 4. 3. #9. 5.4. @ 8.7. 

Y’s hand: # Qn. Knv. 9. 7. 4.3. Kz. 
+ Ace. Knv. @ Kg. 5. 4. 3. 

B’s hand: #8. 97. 6. 5.2. #Kg. Qn. 10. 
7. 3. @ Ace, Qn. 2. 

Z's hand: @ Kg. 6. 5. » Ace. 9. 8. #8. 
6. 2. @ Knv. ro. 9g. 6. 





| A 
| 
IZ yi 


B 


ay 


A-B should make three by cards (game). 
Y-Z may save the game, possibly win it. 


Trick 1: 

A leads y Qn. 

Y plays » Kg. 

B plays y 6. 

Z plays y 8. 

Remark : 

A misses y 2, 5. B, if he has either of 
these cards is either calling for trumps, or 
holds exactly four cards in his ( A’s) suit, when 
if B has not an honor, he would retain the 
lowest card. If B has both y 2, 5, he is ask- 
ing for trumps, using his two middle cards in 
A’s suit with which to signal, so that he may 
give the plain suit echo at the same time. 

Inference: If Z plays either y 5 or y 2 
on the next round, he is calling for trumps, 
but Y may hold both if he also holds y Ace. 
B cannot hold » Ace. Note the difference in 
the plain suit echo, viz: On an Ace, any 
four cards, including honors. On a Qn., any 
four cards, not including Ace or Kg. On an 
Ace lead, holding exactly four cards in the 
suit, and on a Qn. lead, holding exactly four 
cards in the suit. 


Tricks : A-B, o—Y-Z, 1. 


Trick 2: 

Y leads @ 7. 

B plays ¢ 8. 

Z plays @ Kg. 

A plays ¢ Ace. 

Remark : 

A should place at once the three cards 
higher than #7 in Y’s hand. As there are 
only seven cards higher than a seven, if Y 
has three of them, four remains. Three of 
these four having fallen (look again at the 
fall of the cards in this trick) and A holding 
the other ‘one (# 10), Y must hold # Qn. 
Knv. 9. B then can have no other spades, 
or is beginning a call, as no small spades have 
fallen. 


Tricks : A-B, 1—Y-Z, 1. 


Trick 3: 
A leads y 10. 
Y discards ¢ 3. 
*Copyright, 1895, by Gertrude Clapp. 


B plays y 5. 
Z plays y Ace. 
Remark : 

A’s lead of » 10, after y Qn. shows at 
least five in suit, including y Knv. 

A by missing y 2 can place every heart. 
Where is it? »2? Y has no hearts. Z, 
in trick 1, played y 8, therefore unless Z is 
also calling, B must hold y 2; therefore B 
held four small cards exactly to A’s suit, and 
has retained the lowest to unblock, A should 
then count the hearts, thus : Seven have been 
played. B is left with two which must be 
v7.2. Z has y 9; he, A, has the rest, y Knv. 
4. 3- 

Inference : 

B having played y 6 on trick 1, and now 
on trick 3, y § had completed his call for 
trumps; hence, it is most improbable that Z 
too is calling. 

Y by discarding small diamond kas not 
shown either weakness or strength in trumps, 
as since (on trick 1) B could not take his 
wv Kg., » Ace must be with Z. 

Since B had not completed his call at the 
time of Y’s discard, Z infers diamonds is Y's 
weak suit, and has, besides, Y’s original lead 
of spades to guide him (see trick 2). 

B missing y 4. 3. knows they must be 
with A, and y Qn., being followed by y 10, 
reads A’s remaining hearts to be y Knv. 4. 
3-, with posiibly y 9. 


Tricks : A-B, 1—Y-Z, 2. 


Trick 4: 

Z leads y 9. 

A plays y Knv. 

Y plays # Knv. (trumps). 

B plays y 7. Tricks: A-B, 1—Y-Z, 3. 

Remark : 

Both A-B infer Z must have some strength 
in trumps to force Y. Y also should draw 
the same inference. Cavendish is very inter- 
esting to the advanced player in his note on 
this trick. Referring to Z’s lead of » 9, he says : 
** Z, though weak in trumps, forces his part- 
ner, the adversary having called. Z's best 
lead is doubtful. He gains a trick by forcing, 
but that proves nothing.’’ [See Whist De- 
velopments, page 172.] ‘This question is 
often disputed by good players, viz: Isn't it 
right to force your partner even if weak your- 
self, if the adversary has called? Without 
any guide from the previous fall of the cards, 
this doesn’t seem to me wise. As partners 
may be strong in trumps since you are weak, 
and able to control the short trump hand 
which has called, if not obliged to trump in. 
Z knows, in this hand, that Y’s spades are 
probably established (in trick 2), although he 
cannot know how long Y is to them, so, as 
Cavendish says, Y-Z happening to make one 
more trick in this instance, by the force, 
‘* proves nothing.”’ 
trumps with the two honors he does hold, he 
stood as good a chance of making his spades 
as A-B their hearts. Z’s best excuse, it seems 
to me, is the score. The odd trick will give 
them (Y-Z) the game. One trick more 
might save a game which is apparently going 
against them ; that is, A’s long suit being es- 
tablished, B having completed his call, and 
with probably (from Z’s standpoint) a law 
card in his partner’s (A’s) suit, to put A in 
with after trumps are out. 


Trick 5 : 
Y leads ¢ Qn. 


B plays + 3 (trump). 

Z plays @ 5. 

A plays #2. Tricks: A-B, 2—Y-Z, 3. 
Remark : 


The study of these Cavendish hands, to the 
observant reader, throws many side lights on 
other points of the game, not under especial 
consideration, impressing themselves on his 
mind as no mere reading of a rule can possibly 
do. In this particular hand he is taught, 
first, that with five or more trumps, he ought 
to trump in; that he is strong enough to do 
both, that is, trump and lead trump. No 
strong whist player willingly loses a trick, 
unless he thinks he is sure of at least getting 
its equivalent back. I once heard a distin- 
guished player say: ‘*1 will always lose one 
trick, if by doing so I can win one, two, or 
three more!’’ This seems to go without 
saying, but the memory of that speech has 
often made me take a trick which I wished to 
pass, because I was not sure of seeing it back. 
And my experience has been, in watching oth- 


If Y had held two small © 


ers less talented than the one just quoted, that 
many games have been lost by refusing to 
trump a certain trick against. With four 
trumps, and wishing to get trumps out, the 
question becomes more difficult to answer. 
To trump in such a case is to weaken your 
hand to such an extent that you would almost 
always be obliged to give up leading trumps. 
Not to trump in, you might see the trick or 
tricks back again in making all the cards in 
your established suit after trumps were out. 
The solving of this problem would depend 
upon the previous fall of the cards and infer- 
ences drawn. Secondly, we are taught that 
trumps are always in the present tense, not as 
they were, but as they are. B intended lead- 
ing + Qn. (trump), but having used one in 
ruffing the spades, has now only four, so 
mustlead+Kg. To lead + Qn. after ruffing, 
would inform his partner that he (B) had six 
trumps originally. Thirdly, we are taught 
that with three honors in trumps, one must 
not lead a fourth best card, but one of the 
high cards. +410 combined with # Kg., Qn. 
is equivalent to an honor, even if (as in this 
hand) # Knv. had not been played. Since 
if Kg. or Qn. is taken by Ace, the leader can, 
on the return of the suit, finesse his 10, tak- 
ing only one chance against the Knv., which, 
if unsuccessful, still leaves the commanding 
card in his hand. Fourthly, we learn that 
when one is going to lead high in trumps, one 
ought to ruff with the lowest trump, as the 
high card will inform partner of the number 
of trumps held originally. In this hand, had 
B been going to lead fourth best, he would 
have ruffed with his fourth best, and lead the 
one directly under it, that 1s, B would have 
ruffed with + 7 and lead + 3. 


Trick 6: 

B leads # Kg. (trump). 

Z plays # 2 (trump). 

A plaps + 4 (trump). 

Y plays # Ace (trump). 
—Y-Z, 4. 

Remark : 

A having only three trumps cannot echo. 
An echo is, having four or more trumps 
on partner’s lead of trump, play an unneces- 
sarily high card, and on the next round a 
lower one, as if you were calling for trumps. 
It is called an echo because partner has first 
lead, or called, when you must respond if you 
lead more than three originally. B observes 
that since A has played + 4, and Z + 2, and 
he (B) holds # 3, A cannot have more than 
two trumps left, perhaps only one, or none. 
B should then count trumps, thus: Six have 
been played (see tricks 4, 8, 5,8, 6). He has 
three left. Y probably has no more, as he 
ruffed with # Knv. (in trick 4). A cannot 
have morethan two. Z then must have two 
trumps, probably more, as he forced his part- 
ner on trick 4. 


Tricks : A-B, 2 


Trick 7: 

Y leads ¢ Knv. 

B plays # 7 (trump). 

Z plays @ 6. 

A plays # 10, 

Remark : 

All the remaining spades are marked in 
Y’s hand. (See trick 2, his original lead of 
¢ 7) and observe that on trick 5, # 4. 3. are 
missing, and must be (from the fall of the 
cards and in that trick, and in trick 7)in Y's 
hand. Y’s hand then to A-B and Z ought 
to be very plain; he has no hearts. (See 
tricks 2, 4). No trumps. (See trick 4). 
Spades 9. 4. 3, so the remaining three cards 
must be diamonds, It would be a fine prac- 
tice for A to stop here and place the cards in 
B and Z’s hands as well. In diamonds we 
cannot, of course, know the exact cards, but 
can know positively just how many diamonds 
each holds, and ought to know the exact 
cards in clubs (trumps) in B and Z’s hand 
when he looks at his own hand. 


Tricks: A-B, 3—Y-Z, 4. 


Trick 8 : 
B leads # 10 (trump). 
Z plays + 6 (trump). 


( ) 
A plays + 5 (trump). 
Z discards #3. Tricks : A-B, 4—Y-Z, 4. 
Remark : 
Seven trumps have been played. See tricks 
6 and 8. Three trumps have also been used 
in ruffing. (See tricks 4, 5, 7). Ten trumps 
there are now out, that is, have been played. 


Trick 9: 

B leads + Qn. (trump). 

Z plays + 8 (trump). 

A plays + 9 (trump). 

Y discards @ 4. Tricks: 
Y-Z, 4. 

Remark : 

B’s lead of the # Qn. is very fine whist. Z 
probably has the two remaining trumps, as he 
forced his partner on trick 4. The usual player 
would probably have played to force one of 
these by leading y 2, when Y-Z will save the 
game in spite of the fact that A will make his 
+9. Brreasons thus: If both trumpsare in 
Z’s hand, he cannot play better whist than to 
draw one of them, and then lead y 2, when Z 
will ruff with the remaining one, and has to 
lead up to B’s tenace in diamonds (see B's 
hand as given), but if they (the trumps) are 
divided between Z and A, all will fall when 
he will give A y 2, that it may make two 
tricks in hearts, and lead up to his diamond 
tenace, when he will finesse ¢ Qn., and if the 
finesse is successful, win the game. In any 
event, he can lose nothing then by leading + 
Qn., and may win all. 


A-B, 5— 


Trick 10: 

B leads y 2. 

Z discards @ 6. 

A plays » 3. 

Y discards @ 4. 
4. 


Tricks 11 to 13: 

A ‘makes » 4, then leads ¢ 8, when B 
makes ¢ Qn. Ace. See the hands as given, 
and A-B win three by cards (game). 


Tricks: A-B, 6—Y-Z, 


APPENDIX 


If the reader will play this hand again, 
making B in trick 1 play » 5 and in trick 
3 play » 2, it will be seen that at trick 10, B 
blocks his partner’s suit and Y-Z take the 
game. 

If Y is skilful in his discards, having 
observed from the fall of the cards on the 
heart tricks 1, 3 that B has blocked A’s suit, 
he, Y, will prevent A-B from making more 
than the odd trick by retaining one spade. 
Should Y dare to unguard his ¢ Kg. (discard- 
ing all his low diamonds) on the chance of 
B leading a low diamond, and ¢ Ace being 
either with B or Z, Y-Z will win the game. 
It seems to me a fair risk for Y to take if B 
has blocked A’s suit, as Z's suit must be 
diamonds and they, Y-Z, will save the game 
to any event, and may win it. If Y is suc- 
cessful, that is, discarding all his diamonds 
but ¢ Kg., taking trick 11 with ¢ Kg., and 
then making two tricks in spades and the 
game, Y would have been said to have made 
a coup, as nothing succeeds like success ! 

To see exactly what is meant by these dis- 
cards of Y’s,-Y’s hand must be carefully 
studied from trick 8 when Y discards on B’s 
lead of #4 10 (trump) @ 3. Of course if 
B unblocks A’s stuit, Y is powerless to do 
anything. 


QUESTIONS FOR BEGINNERS 


The following questions a beginner in whist 
should be able to answer. If he cannot, he 
should ask Vogue for an answer. 


W hat is a discard ? 

When trumps are with you or your partner, from 
which suit should you discard? 

W hen trumps are against you, from which suit ? 

When trumps are not declared on cither side, from 
which suit? 

W hat is a trump echo? 

How can you echo in trumps? 

What is the difference between a plain suit echo 
and a trump echo? 

W hat is the difference between the plain suit echo, 
as shown in hand II, and in hand Il? 

When can you force your partner to ruff? 

W hen can you force an adversary ? 

What is meant by “ being strong in trumps?” 

What is meant by “* playing to the score ?”” 


PROBLEM FOR ADVANCED PLAYERS IN PLACING 
CARDS 

A’s hand in diamonds is: ¢ Ace 10. 9. 8. 
4. 3- 

A leads ¢ Ace. 

Y plays ¢ 7. 

B plays ¢ Knv. 

Z plays ¢ 5. 

There is no signal for trumps being com- 
menced, and A should place every diamond 
at the table. 
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VOGUE 


Being a collection of portraits of ladtes of New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
other American cities, originally published in 
Vogue and now gathered into one volume. 


FAIR : WOMEN This volume—an exquisite example of 


bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, te any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$7.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola. 
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of Iron Gray Venetian. 
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the New Weaves. 
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STAGE COSTUME OF BLACK VELVET EMBROIDERED IN PEARLS AND RHINE STONES 


The Princesse cut garment opens over simulated underskirt of white satin. | White satin with 
puffings of white chiffon are let into the sleeves 
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Outh is being continually rebuked for its disrespectful attitude toward old age, 

yY and it must be said for the censors, that they have ample cause, in this 

country at least, for their strictures. Youth being selfish, it is at small 

pains to disguise its dislikes, and quite unfeelingly it gives old people to understand 
that they are bores, and that it will have no more of them than it can help. 

Without in the least wishing to condone the heartless behavior of youth, still it 
must be admitted that even the kindliest of human beings regard intercourse with 
the average old person as a species of martyrdom, to be endured out of consideration 
for old people’s feelings, and not for any pleasure or profit that can result from 
it. The truth is, old age is usually hopelessly unattractive. If repulsiveness were 
a necessary corollary of age, then charitable toleration would be the only possi- 
ble attitude toward it. But age need be nothing of the kind, and heartless though it 
may appear, facts prove that age deserves much of the contempt and indifference 
with which it is now treated. In the rare instances when age is something other 
than a querulous compound of physical ailment and mental vacuity, society is 
quick to recognize and to honor the bright old man or old woman. An Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and a Gladstone are, indeed, luminous cases in point, but the ex- 
perience of all includes at least one or two examples of people much less richly 
endowed than these two exceptional men, who are socially delightful. 

The mere fact of being old assuredly does not entitle one to respect, much as 
old people would like to have this view of the matter obtain. Not alone a life of 
aggravated immorality, but one in which non-licentious vices, such as craftiness, 
insincerity, envy, unthrift, wilful neglect of the requirements of physical well being, 
and intellectual laziness, have been the dominant traits, cannot justly plead gray 
hairs as a reason why it should be accorded special consideration. Pity it will always 
secure from the kind-hearted, but a pity quite untinged with respect or affection. 
And from the busy, self-seeking majority, age can only expect, at the best, bored 
toleration, and at the worst, the poorhouse and the institutional ‘* home ’’(?) 

Humanity is at great pains to prepare itself and its descendants for life, and the 
preachers prepare it for death; but only the few take into account the old age 
that is inevitable for a larger proportion of men every year, now that sanitary laws 
and remedial science are better understood and more widely known. 

Self reliance is an indispensable qualification for a cheerful, dignified old age. 
The less any human being relies on others for any conceivable thing, the greater are 
his chances of happiness. Most human beings, however, shun solitude and indepen- 
dence of others as they would a pestilence. Their desire is to live in mobs, their 
pleasure to join the Coney Island, and similar throngs, walk the hotel piazzas in bat- 
talions, and dine en-masse. A téte-d-téte with the least desirable of their acquain- 
tances is preferred, by the average person, to a few hours spent in his own society. 

During his long life the now old man has never cultivated independence of 
others, even in the matter of entertainment, and when the idle days of age befall 
he has no resource—reading, amateur scientific investigation, music, or any of the 
manifold intellectual interests to engage his attention and make him companionable 
to others, at least on one subject. Wasteful of time, he has been as reckless with 
his health. It may have been the excessive use of tobacco, or reading in dim and 
unsteady light, or gorging himself with indigestible, not properly-masticated food. 
He has indulged in unwholesome possibilities, and rheumatism, and debility, and 
impaired eyesight, and the dreary list of human ailments are the result. He has 
lived the life he preferred, and now when he is a decrepit, tiresome old man, he de- 
mands that his gray hairs be respected. 

What is there to respect? A spendthrift come to bankruptcy, and an intel- 
lectual sluggard come to dotage. 
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ONE EXPERIENCE 


‘ was all wrong—that she knew. She 
realizes it now, but then she was 
young and eager for her own experi- 
ences, which at that time were rather 
meagre. 

She lacked conscience, too. Heaven 
knows that since then she has culti- 
vated it. She has had to, Don't 
laugh at the idea of a cultivated 

conscience, you who have a_ supersensi- 
tive one ; or you, on the other hand, who 
have none at all. She was born with a rea- 
sonable conscience, not as conspicuous or as 
active as it should have been, when one re- 
members her parentage and her rearing in the 
good old New England methods. As the 
traits of some black-sheep ancestor grew more 
marked her conscience ebbed away until, after 
the experience I am going to write down, and 
one or two I am not, she began to cultivate it, 
as I said before, with great assiduity and some 
result for good. 

It was her first year out. Her knowledge 
of men was gained largely from books, what 
boys she knew, and from the conversations of 
older girls, with whom she allied herself in 
preference to those of her own age. This 
story is not to be of any great length, but you 
will want to know, at least, if she was good 
to look at. Yes, decidedly, but with le 
seanti du diable which exists—does it not ?— 
more in eyes, expression and figure than in 
classic features. 

He was not handsome, but rather fine, in a 
lean, strong-featured sort of way, which, with 
his great hight, made him noticeable and ad- 
mired. A knowledge (rarely complete) of the 
world, and a dislike of the ordinary run of 
women, were two of his marked characteristics. 
Her gaiety, piquancy, unusual style, attracted 
him, and she, at first proud of his liking her, 
after a time deliberately allowed herself to fall 
in love with him. 

And the finishing touch to it all was his un- 
happy marriage and separation. His wife was 
very good, very hard, very cold, very unsym- 
pathetic—what you will. He, cold, hard, not 
so good, madly devoted to their one child, a 
daughter, whom he seldom saw. Divorce was 
not thought of, because there were no grounds, 
save incompatability of temper. However, 
they felt differently. 

His wife and child lived abroad now, the 
latter at school there. He, at home, bored, 
and she, this girl, idle, and with no special all- 
absorbing accomplishment or hobby save that 
of enjoying herself. Given this combination, 
what should be the result? They met very 
often at functions and oftener after he found 
her society sufficiently entertaining to follow 
her from place to place. She was piquant and 
daring ; he, sombre and cynical. He wrote 
verses to her, always ending pessimistically. 
The question in her silly head was, ‘* Does he 
really care for me, or is it put on? Amuse- 
ment for him in his purposeless life ?"’ Oh to 
find out, for she was growing serious. 

At last the crisis came. One cold, dark, 
fall afternoon she was alone in her special room 
with him, drinking tea before an open fire. It 
was all the light there was, and showed her his 
great gray eyes shining behind his strong brow 
with an intent that shook her to her very soul. 
She was very much in love with him, and the 
world was well lost, she thought, at that 
moment. They had been talking on indifferent 
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subjects, topics furthest away from their hearts, 
when suddenly he turned to her, threw the cup 
on the floor—there was a crash of china—and 
lifting her in his arms, said in a low, vibrating 
voice, ‘*I love you, I love you ! will you come 
with me?’’ A gleam of triumph shone in her 
eyes. ‘* What do you mean?’ she whispered. 

‘¢T mean that I love you madly and want 
you to give up everything and make me 
happy.” 

‘<’There was no horror in her face as she 
pressed him from her and looked him in the 
eyes. ‘*Do you mean for me to give up 
family, friends, all ?”” 

‘¢ Yes,”” 

‘Do you realize what it means? I am no 
coward—and I can stand talking it over with 
you-—but do you comprehend what you ask ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, God help me, I do. I love you, my 
darling, as I thought I could never love any 
woman; the sight of you maddens me. 
Think, in all the sweet times we have been 
together this year, I have never before spoken a 
direct word of love. If you knew what a fight 
I have had sometimes to keep away from you 
and not touch you, you would not believe it. 
I can bear it no longer—Come !*" 

He held out his armsto her. The intoxica- 
tion of the moment, the feeling that she, 
young and inexperienced, should have made 
this great man lose his head—in that thought 
she lost her own. He took her in his arms, 
and there was a silence in the little dainty 
room, while each sat wildly thinking of what 
this all must mean. Then she rose slowly, 
lingeringly, and dragging her eyes from his so 
filled with passion, walked to the window. 
And now that she had brought him to her feet, 
unscrupulous as she was, she felt a strange mad- 
ness in her veins, and felt for a moment that 
she would go with him. Then she spoke : 

‘*Have you counted the cost? Have you 
thought of the long, dreary years to come after 
—when you will have ceased to care for me— 
when you are again bored with life and,’’ with 
a quick glance, ‘‘have exhausted what you 
find in me to love—what then will become of 
me?”’ 

He went to her, and, drawing her away from 
the window, fell on his knees at her feet, and 
said low and swiftly : ‘¢ There will be no fu- 
ture—it shall all be happy present, my darling. 
You, and I shall learn the art of living each day 
by itself, and getting full enjoyment from it. 
It will be a great sacrifice, that I realize, but 
think of the joy, the rapture of having you— 
holding you. I swear it will be made up to 
you in full.” 

She drew away from him, her breath com- 
ing fast, her face scarlet. She sank upon a low, 
broad couch, talf buried in furs. Putting her 
face in both hands, she looked away from him 
into the fire, as she spoke : 

«« There is a way better than yours.’’ 

¢¢ And that ?”’ 

<¢ Let me tell you.’ Here she turned and 
regarded him intently. ‘*Go back to her. 
Leave me now, as you love me—and, after 
all, I know you love me too well to ruin my 
entire life. Is not this better? Go to her, 
live with her, insist upon it, and——drive her to 
divorce !"" : 

There was a cruel look in her eyes for a 
moment, as, putting one hand on her bosom, 
she held the other out to him. He drew away 
from her. 

‘¢ No, I could not do that.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?’” she cried. 
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‘¢T mean that she has been fair to me. She 
has upheld my honor and kept my name from 
any stain. She is the mother of my child, 
and, bad as I am, I cannot deliberately drive 
her to the divorce court and its publicity.”’ 

‘‘ And yet,’’ she said, raising her white 
arms and throwing them wide, while she rose 
to her feet and stood looking down at him, 
her great eyes gleaming, ‘‘yet you would 
take me from home, friends, drag me in the 
dust! Me, whom you profess to love with 
all your soul !”” 

Her voice broke, and with a gesture of in- 
finite contempt, she turned to the mantel and 
buried her face in her hands. 

He sat staring at the fire for a time and then 
said **Miriam!’’ She raised her head and 
looked at him. ‘‘I ama low beast and a cow- 
ard to think of taking you away. It is mad- 
ness." He rose and came to her, and would 
have taken her in his arms, but a quick gesture 
from her prevented him. ‘I love you as I 
thought man never could love in these days. To 
the exclusion of all other things. I thought my 
devotion would make up to you—my daily, 
hourly waiting on your every whim—what the 
world can give. I am a fool to think so—it 
could not.’’ 

‘* And yet’’ she leaned forward and looked 
with her whole selfish soul in her eyes, ‘* you 
will not do this thing ?*’ 

‘¢ Think, my darling, she is very sensitive ; 
the publicity, the dragging her forth in the 
papers would kill her. She would have no one 
to go to for help. Her parents are dead, and 
she has none,’’ here his voice broke, ‘* but our 
child, while you, my sweet sweetheart, have 
me, whom you love, to shield you always from 
everything. We would go so far away,”’ he 
went on, eagerly. ‘‘ The world is full of 
attractive places, and—God in heaven, if I do 
not have you, I cannot live !”’ 

She drew a long, deep breath. 

‘«« Then die,’’ she laughed, contemptuously. 
‘«Is this your love? A selfish love, indeed, 
to sacrifice me. No, no, I will not—it is use- 
less. Ah! will you not?*’ She threw her 
whole heart into her voice and eyes. ‘* My 
darling, my lover. I love you so, and I will 
be everything in the world to you, but let me 
be your wife. Ah, how proud that would 
make me !”’ 

He turned away that he might resist her 
temptation. ‘* Could you be proud of a hus- 
band gotten through such sin ?”’ 

‘“*Why do you save her?’ she cried. 
‘* Do you not think that she will get a divorce 
if I go away with you ?”’ 

‘«It would be a simple matter then.”’ 

‘¢ Then go from me, once and for all.”’ 

Instead of this, he put his arms around her, 
and she gave herself up to him in spite of the 
bitter words she had said. ‘I love you—I love 
you,’” he murmured, ‘* And you ?”’ 

‘*Once more,’’ she said, ** Will you do 
it?*” 

He threw himself on his knees at her feet. 
‘* My darling, I am not worthy to touch you— 
to breathe the same air with you—and God 
help me ! for Iam going to say good-by to 
this dream. I could not do it after all. I love 
you too dearly. I shall worship you and stay 
near you when I can, but when I feel myself 
getting beyond control again I will go away. 
Forgive me and tell me that the joy of loving 
as we love, and always will love, darling, is a 
recompense for the agony we must suffer.”’ 

She took his hand and bade him rise, and 
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standing with him said: ‘‘ No; it is not that. 
It's good-bye forever to this. I was young 
enough to think a man could once regard any- 
thing save his own selfishness. I have put 
your love to test, and found it wanting. Some 
day I may forgive, but not now.”’ 

And she did forgive him, though she never 
forgot. It wasa bitter lesson, but they come 
one way and another to all. When his wife 
died suddenly, he came again to her, to ask 
her to marry him. When he had finished— 
for she let him go through with it all, she held 
out her free white hand, and a smile slow and 
hard grew on her face, as she said: ‘* Alas! 
no. 
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}, Suppose I should be delighted to-day 
to hear once more the strains of Home 
Sweet Home, played in a species of 
fugue with the Star Spangled Banner, 
or something of that sort. As I 
made my way to the cab from the 
dock—what narrow cold _ wooden 
abominations these New York docks are—I 
only heard the news-boys crying the usual 
extras, and thrusting in my face the glaring 
account of a fashionable doings. 

I did not pause to look upon the libels which 
were entitled portraits of well known people. 
I motioned the nasty urchins away, and was 
soon jolting over rough streets in a squalid dirty 
part of the town toward my hotel. 

Iam at home, after an excellent passage, 
with few people to bore me and no head winds. 
I hear with some dismayed feeling the accus- 


tomary roar of the elevated roads, the clang of 


the cable cars, and the many thousand noises 
which New York is heir to. I actually feel as 
if I had never been away. Iam a bit lost in 
this whirlpool, in this brick Niagara. Even I 
am valetless for the time—curses on those who 
imposed on Meadows to recommend Hopkins— 
a good servant in his way, but a ‘‘ gentleman *’ 
who had not served his term as a paid subject 
of Her M ajesty. In fact, he was ‘¢ Tommy 
Atkins,’” but he had deserted in India, and he 
was nabbed by the military law in my chambers 
in London, in the most provoking way, a few 
days before we sailed. Why he should have 
consented to return to England, why he dared 
to brave the argus eye of their law, I am ata 
loss to understand. I was so provoked at this 
bit of stupidity—placing me to such incon- 
venience, and making me so ridiculous, that 
whatever good services he has rendered have 
been wiped out by this last and only sin—one 


of other years, and of omission rather than of 


commission, so far as my interests were con- 
cerned. 

But I have persuaded Meadows and his bride 
to return to me, and they sail next week, hav- 
ing succeeded, fortunately, in letting their little 
home. ‘The father-in-law sails with them, but 
I will not have him at my place. The pair 
stick to him because he has the money, I be- 
lieve. He made himself most tiresome the 
evening I had to make the final arrangements 
with Meadows, forgetting entirely his station 
in life and addressing me in a most familiar 
manner. I cannot be disturbed by active pa- 
triotism. It is all very well in plays, but it is 
very fatiguing in real life, especially with per- 
sons of the lower classes, with whom one is 
obliged sometimes to come in contact. 
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And so we bowled along Broadway, turn- 
ing into the turmoil at Madison Square. So 
far I had not met a well-dressed man, but the 
hosiers’ and haberdashers’ shops were bright 
with displays. I saw the Teck and the Ascot 
scarfs, and the light wood sticks, and the same 
patterns and the same silks almost, I had been 
accustomed to within the shops of more con- 
servative Bond Street. The New Yorkers fol- 
low the Paris models, and the show windows 
remind one of the fashionable shops on the 
Boulevard. I saw, also, the small club ties, 
which, I imagine, are of English design, but 
American make; the rather graceful bowlers 
and the conservative toppers, and the rakish 
Hombourgs, grays and browns, with dark rib- 
bons, at fashionable Amesican hatters, and I 
knew that I was once more on my native heath. 
Here and there on Fifth Avenue, into which 
we had again turned, I saw familiar figures and 
familiar faces. One man, tall and lanky, en- 
veloped in a gray paddock coat, with velvet 
collar and cuffs ; another, yet in a drab morn- 
ing suit, with bright yellow gloves and a brown 
bowler ; another, again, in the lightest of gray 
and pepper and salt. 

I was surprised to see so few men with top 
hats and frock coats, although the hour was 
creeping toward that when the candles are 
brought and the fire stirred by one’s faithful 
and diligent servant. In Picadilly, even in the 
dead season, I would occasionally see a man 
dressed as he should be, and twice I had laid 
eyes on the Prince, always correct, and always 
bien soigné in the snuggest of frock coats and 
the glossiest of toppers. And then, again, 
jolly little «*Dollie,”’ of Teck, now a happy 
father, came to London for a day, giving me a 
queer little nod out of his hansom, happy in 
the possession of a rich and charming wife, and 
a bouncing heir to old Westminster's millions. 
Even I have gazed on the proud and happy 
countenance of our friend, Barney Barnato, 
whose pluck on Change I cannot help admir- 
ing, and who is blamed for the slump in stocks 
—an American importation, and about which 
I understood little, although we discussed it 
over our brandy and soda in the smoking-room 
at the castle the evening before I bade my de- 
voirs and my au revoirs to my lovely hostess 
and my noble host. I am spinning by Hyde 
Park Gate, Buckingham Palace, hideous on 
the left, and then again, near Kensington, with 
that dreadful memorial to the Prince Consort 
—an elaborately cheap piece of gilded ginger- 
bread, nasty and begrimmed by constant Lon- 
don fogs, and again—but, no, this is Fifth 
Avenue, and there is old Grigsby in the club 
window, where he always sits and consumes, 
or rather, sips, one B & S a day all by himself ; 
and there is the Waldorf and the vacant space 
next it for a new hotel, and so on, until I am 
driven up to my own place of lodging. 

Here it is again where I miss the courteous 
attention of the London servant. Everything 
in a hurry ; everything in a crash of noise and 
a babel of tongues, and in the wildest confu- 
sion. I feel as if I am an actor in Les Voyages 
en Suisse, or in the last scene of the pantomime. 
I am a pantaloon, and I have come on the stage 
for the express purpose of being knocked down 
by the clown. I look in vain for my boxes on 
top of the cab. I have entrusted my luggage 
check to an express company, and I suppose it 
will be to-morrow before I see them. 

The hotel is new, and bright, and garish, all 
mirrors, all white woodwork, all glitter and all 
in a state of evident unrest. Within there is an 
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unbearable heat, with steam and the odor of 
other dinners and tinned soups and varnish. 
I am in a hideously uncomfortable room, 
after a rapid ascent in a lift, and I am home. 
Home? I hardly believe that in this rapid, 
rushing city there can be such a word. I 
have given it up in despair. I am no longer 
a young man. I found, with horror, only yes- 
terday, a gray hair in my mustache. I have 
passed the great meridian of five and thirty. 
In America men almost expect to be grand- 
parents at this age. In England, a man’s ca- 
reer does not begin until he is fifty. I am 
going to try the country. I will live there 
until after Christmas. I cannot stand this rush 
any longer. AA little of it, and that is all. I 
am stifled with the heat; I am poisoned by 
tinned soups ; the demon of unrest has seized 
upon me. Will I go out on Fifth Avenue in 
a gray paddock coat, or in mufti, with leggings, 
or will I again emulate the crazy Frenchmen, 
and wear white spats with evening dress. If 
this continues I may be guilty of any of these 
atrocities. I shall become a fully-fledged So- 
cialist, a raving red Anarchist, and I shall fly 
out into the streets and revolutionize my own 
principles—to me the most sacred of consti- 
tutions. 

I could not dine at the hotel. I went to the 
club. It was comparatively restful, but it 
struck me small after the London rooms, and 
the noise of a vociferous discussion, in which 
stocks and golf were mixed, tangled in a 
verbal skein, grated upon my nerves. I dined 
alone. I went to the play. It was an im- 
ported ‘*musical comedy,’’ vulgar, loud and 
resonant with the worst features of the Strand 
and the actors’ Broadway. Out in the noisy 
streets again. Everything seemed aggressive. 
The very ties of the men at the club, when I 
returned, were flamboyantly starched. 

Back to the hotel. The lift and my cheer- 
less room, now heated to the temperature of 
the jungles, and thence to bed. 

But with it all, I felt that my. country was, 
with all its faults, simply nervous, warm- 
hearted, if somewhat pronounced. I missed 
the repose which comes of good breeding and 
years of systematic training, and yet I know, 
and I feel, that there is the best of materials, 
and that it will only take us a few years to 
reach the temperament of the sedate nation I 
had just left. And thus I found myself hum- 
ming a few bars of Hail Columbia. 


HER ECONOMY 


YOUNGHUSBAND : ‘* Didn't you get any af- 
ter-dinner coffee spoons? ”’ 

Mrs. YOUNGHUSBAND: ‘*No, my dear. 
I thought it extravagant to pay so much for 
such little ones.”’ 


AN UNIMPORTANT QUESTION 


‘<I want to ask you one question, dear,’” 
said the husband of the Emancipated Woman, 
as he was about to go out. 

‘« Yes, your hat is on straight,’’ she replied 
before he had stated his query ; ‘‘ but what dif- 
ference would it make if it were not ?”’ 


Love’s Evo.utrion.—Billet-doux — Bill- 


and-coo—Bills for two ! 
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WHITE FEATHER PANACHES—THE HENRI DE 
NAVARRE PLUME—SHIRRED VELVET AND 
SILK HATS—DRESSY GOWNS, IN 
FANCY AND PLAIN CLOTHS 
—FLEUR-DE-LYS DIN- 

NER GOWN 


O one dares let fall one 
word against the perils 
and pitfalls of our new 
fashions, built up, as 
everybody knows, on 
those much-admired pe- 
riods of Louis xv. and 
Louis xvi., lest they may 

be scornfully frowned down or thought want- 
ing in artistic sense and bon gout. But that 
dissatisfaction prevails all the same, and that 
thorns are piercing where least suspected, 
cannot be denied. 
. Some there are, less shy, who come out 
boldly and give frank reasons for their woe. 
The great cry is about the dressing of the hair. 
To have it waved and loosely dressed, very 
low about the face, or turned back a la Pom- 
padour, they say, plays havoc with their faces 
and figures, in spite of their good looks ; 
whereas those who rank as beauties, on repu- 
tations made when the old style prevailed, are 
undone, utterly ruined and despondent. They 
insist, too, that all women, young and old, 
generally look dowdy, heavy—in fact, quite 
gowly if past their prime—unless their hair is 
dressed high on the head, in order to achieve 
smartness. Seeing the old style vanishing, 
their chances gone, and that, willy-nilly, they 
must yield to the caprice of the hour, even 
though it entails only pain and mortification, 
their despair is not to be wondered at. 

Hats and bonnets are the next grievance. 
They tell you that in those picturesque hats 
you look hideous, that toques as they are now 
trimmed are entirely too theatrical, bonnets 
are too flat and broad, too fussy and bizarre. 
Finally, in utter weariness and disgust, they 
throw themselves at the mercy of their modiste, 
imploring her to fit them out as fashionably as 
possible, guarding them well from the least 
chance of being ridiculous. The same strug- 
gle is repeated, in a way, over their gowns. 
The couturiére is asked solemnly to explain, if 
she can, where the beauty lies in patch-work 
bodices. Will she give good reasons why this 
flippery of bits of fur, of lace, gauze, silk, 
satin, velvet, no two colors alike, besides the 
gewgaw abominations, should be tolerated ? 

When trying on capes or mantles they 
declare they look like mountebanks, while a 
silk flowered opera cloak vexes them to wrath, 
because, to their minds, and in their eyes, it 
was no better than masquerading in chintz to 
be seen in one. A woman without coquetry 
or imagination, or a straight-laced woman of 
austere soul, cannot be expected to adopt the 
fashions of a period so antagonistic to her 
nature, hence these tears. But aprés tout, this 
much may truthfully be said concerning the 
winter modes. Before venturing upon them, 
they should be considered with critical dis- 
crimination by everyone. Elegance, sim- 
plicity and bon got must rule to-day as in 
the past. Wherever it is wanting, we are sure 
of finding the result commonplace, if not 
positively vulgar, and this year there is 
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more danger than ever, for ‘* Motley is the 
wear.”” 

On the street we shall see that smooth and 
rough cloth gowns are to be grande mode all 


winter. True, they are tailor-cut and fitted, 


but otherwise so feminisé that every trace of 


rigid line has vanished. Could one have any- 
thing more goit feminine than this to pay 
visits in? A silky bouclé cloth in golden 
brown, the skirt 4 godets in moderation, lined 
with a golden silk, shot with brown, and the 
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BUTTERFLY TO BONNET 


bottom bordered with Canada marten. The 
front breadth is very narrow, only the width 
of a panel or quille, and on each side are panels 
of the same width in pale straw -color satin, 
covered by a heavy guipure applique, écru in 
tone, and blending beautifully with the satin. 
The bodice fits the figure perfectly, with a 
short rippling basque, lined with straw-colored 
satin and guipure, and fastens on the left, on a 
line with front breadth. Two rows of jet and 
steel buttons are attached from edge of basque 
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to bust, V-shape, and strapped across with 
black silk cord. The front panel of skirt is 
carried up to form a diminutive bodice panel, 
and this effect is gained by cutting out from 


shoulders to bust two long curved pieces of 
cloth, and substituting in the space, panels of 


lace and satin to match the skirt. The back 
has a middle piece of lace and satin let in, and 
bordered by fur, as the front opening and 
moderate Medici collar are. Cloth sleeves en 
gigot, gaged at the top, tight-fitting at the 
lower arms, and finished bya flaring cuff, 
bordered with fur, falling over the hand. A 
large marten muff lined with yellow satin, is 
carried, and a pretty green chenille toque to be 
worn, its waved edges filled in with finest silk 
plissés a shade or two lighter, velvet bow on 
the left side and a panache of lovely green 
feathers. White gloves stitched with white, 
and black dotted veil, are all that is required to 
finish this chic toilette, except a bunch of 
violets pour la corsage. 

Color blending in cloths this year, to which 
in France the name of ‘* Malgache’’ is given, 
is indeed one of admirable achievement. Too 
great praise cannot be given for the exquisite 
softness and delicacy of tone produced by ad- 
ditions of new colors wrought in with old ones. 
Strange to say, with the great craze for rough 
and tufted dress materials, the satin-faced ladies’ 
cloth has acquired the greatest vogue again. 
The truth is, that nothing goes so well with 
fur trimmings, unless it is velvet, and as fur is 
king, and dominates all we wear, the reason 
is very obvious. The colors of these cloths, 
so varied and lovely are they, ought to suffice 
in themselves to create a furor. Such helio- 
tropes, purples and plums, greens from gardens 
and forests, reds or dahlia, crimsons and pinks 
of roses, blues of sky and flower, browns of 
leaves in autumn, and tender grays, with pink, 
blue, and yellow lurking somewhere unseen, 
but felt in tone. All these to choose from 
and turn into a gala costume. 

A new cloth has turned up in some Paris 
ateliers, called drap militaire. It is very coarse 


~and rough, but it appears those are the very 


qualities that entitle it to be thought so chic. 
A most unmanageable material, they tell me. 
Only fit for capes, collets, jackets and collars. 
On the other hand, when mingled with other 
soft cloths, gowns are turned out very coquets 
and trés Parisienne. 

Fans of plissé silk, set into skirt gores, is a 
revival of an old style, and a very 
pretty one. For instance, this 
gown, of brilliant moss-green & 
bouclé cloth, has at the bottom 
of each godet an eighteen-inch 
fan of green silk plissé. A line of 
green silk braid fol- 
lows the sides and 
forms trefoils at the 
apex, in soutache 
style. A deep 
basque bodice, with 
each seam defined 
and braided toward 
the bottom, is very 
efective. A deep 
collar, with inverted 
crescent cut out of 
the front, shows off 
the figure. This is also trimmed ~ Se 
with fans of silk and braiding. A 
high collar band of dark green 
satin ribbon has a fall of yellow lace put on so 
as to leave a space under the chin, and at the 
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wrists of the gigot sleeves a pretty tab of lace 
falls carelessly. Six remarkably fine gold buttons 
are grouped in pairs under the collar band in 
front. Wornwith this smart gown is a lovely cap- 
oline, having soft black velvet crown. A wreath 
of roses without foliage fills the narrow brim, and 
green chiffon is softly twisted over them and 
knotted at the left side with much grace, di- 
rectly under a white paradise aigrette and pana- 
che of black feathers. This gown is one of the 
best models for those who desire to get a great 
deal of service out of one street gown. Varied 
with furs and cloak later on, it is equally prac- 
tique. 

Shirred or drawn hats, in velvet or silk, are 
among the choicest one may find among ex- 
clusive modistes, known only toa few. Vel- 
vets in Aubergine, dahlia, grenat, make up 
beautifully. Crowns are mainly soft and 
round in shape, with the velvet or embroideries 
put on top loosely. White aigrettes of osprey 
or paradise feathers are the favorites. Pale 
green lime blossoms are new and choice floral 
trimmings, and when seen on a hat from 
Jeanne Taty, Rue de la Paix, nothing can be 
more ravissante. 

Another late novelty is the Henri de 
Navarre plume. Velvet gowns, and hats with 
those sweeping white plumes and diamond 
clasps, would make our drawing-rooms most 
picturesque. As it is, we certainly do not lack 
that quality. Just now a black satin gown, the 
skirt embroidered all over with fleur-de-lys, 
done in iridescent green sequins, has been sent 
me to look at. The skirt is demi-train, bor- 
dered with black ostrich feathers. The corsage, 
décolleté, is of white chiffon over white silk, and 
draped with the most airy, delicate black lace. 
The sleeves are in reality only lace drapery, 
much in the old way, showing the arm well. 
This is to be the style for grande tenue. A 
corselet of sequin embroidery is attached to the 
skirt, and green gauze jeweled butterflies, quite 
large ones, are fastened on each shoulder. A 
necklace of pink topaz, strung with diamonds, 
with three long pendants of beautiful design, 
has the happiest effect with this wonderful 
gown. 


IMPERIAL CHRISTENING IN 
RUSSIA 
(From an Occasional Correspondent. ) 


He pall of gloom which since the 
death of Alexander 11. has over- 
shadowed the Court of St. Pe- 
tersburg is gradually lifting, for 
a new hope is about to enter the 
hearts of the Romanoffs. Being 


health of the present Czarowitch, it is 
of the utmost importance that the young 
imperial couple should provide the nation 
with an heir to the colossal empire created 
by Peter the Great. 

Moreover, since the advent of Prince 
Lobanoff to the position of Grand-Chan- 
cellor of Russia, the subjects of Nicholas 
lI. are realizing that their country is 
awakening from its long slumber, and 
that they may now be proud of the su- 


~@' premacy which the empire is gradually 
‘» acquiring over all Europe. Therefore, 


all is excitement in St. Petersburg, and the 

omnipotent ruler of all the Russias is now 
the object of a tender enthusiasm which his 
father never had cause to know. 
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given the lamentable state of 





The ceremonies which accompany an imper- 
ial christening in Russia are very solemn and 
grand, and unequaled in any other Court. 
The child has, according to the rites of the 
Greek Church, to be baptised as soon as possi- 
ble after its birth, and the magnificence dis- 
played on the occasion is really worthy of 
special mention. Of all the royal or imperial 
christenings which it has been my good luck 
to witness, those performed at the Court of 
Russia have been the most splendid, and the 
extreme brilliancy which characterizes the 
Orthodox religion only add to the tout 
ensemble of this somewhat theatrical, but 
still eminently awe-inspiring and touching, 
ordeal. 

This particular christening is to take place 
in the private chapel of the Peterhoff Palace, 
where the Czarina is awaiting her illness. On 
the day the ceremony takes place the beautiful 
little edifice, which is decorated in the most 
gorgeous fashion, will be turned into a verita- 
ble bower of exotics of snowy whiteness, backed 
by tall palms and feathery ferns, and filled by 
a distinguished crowd comprising, besides the 
royalties, a great number of nobles and officials 
in glittering uniforms, the ladies present wear- 
ing gala toilettes, and the ‘* Kakochnick’’ or 
red velvet diadem studded with dazzling jewels, 
which is, so to speak, the badge of the ladies 
belonging to the Court of St. Petersburg. 
The clergy also appear robed with a wealth of 
ornamentation which far eclipses all we have 
heard of the great King Solomon, even when 
in all his glory, and when they walk in pro- 
cession around the altar, gold-broidered ban- 
ners and gemmed crosses being borne before 
them by deacons, the coup-d’ ceuil is well-nigh 
blinding in its scintillating radiancy. In the 
front of the procession two deacons march 
solemnly, bearing large portraits of our Lord 
and of the Blessed Virgin, richly framed with 
pure gold, and further enhanced by the addition 
of diamonds and other priceless precious stones, 
which, when they catch the countless rays of 
the holy candles which illuminate the church 
from one end to the other, are almost more 
than the eye can bear. 

When all the guests, excluding the royalties, 
have taken their place in the sacred building, 
the Imperial cortége makes its entrance. In 
the case of the christening that is to be, the 
Emperor will walk in first with the dowager 
Empress leaning on his arm, and will be fol- 
lowed by the chief members of his family. 
As soon as the royalties have taken the places 
prepared for them in the chancel, the Grand- 
Mistress of the young Empress’s Court will en- 
ter, accompanied on both sides by General- 
Adjudants of the Emperor’s household, and 
bearing in her arms the lace-bedecked infant. 
She will be followed by Court pages and by a 
long suite composed of the ladies of the palace, 
closing with the civil and military household 
of the Czar. In the meantime the clergy ad- 
vance, lowly chanting a hymn of glorification, 
and meet the Imperial baby half-way from the 
high altar to the portals of the chapel, where 
they proceed to give it a first blessing. 

Surrounded by the great dignitaries of the 
Church, the Grand Mistress of the Court takes 
up her station before the font, where she relin- 
quishes the child to its chief godmother, while 
the priests distribute nine blessed candles to the 
godfathers, who fasten them to the edge of the 
font. The priests then begin to incense, by 
means of golden censers, the godfathers and 
godmothers—a custom which sometimes leads 
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to lusty screams on the part of the poor little 
one, who does not relish the sweet pungency 
of these fragrant vapors. 

The consecration of the holy water is the 
next act in the proceedings, and is followed 
by the placing on the baby’s chest, by the 
Metropolitan himself, a sacred image, to which 
has previously been fastened the written names 
by which it is to be christened. I have omit- 
ted to say that previous to this the infant has 
been completely undressed and laid on a white 
velvet cushion, the atmosphere of the church 
being heated to a South Sea island tempera- 
ture, so that there shall be no danger of colds 
for the tiny morsel of humanity. When the 
Metropolitan asks of the godfathers and god- 
mothers if the child from henceforth renounces 
the devil and his works, they all hold up their 
hands in horror—a natural proceeding, even if it 
were not prescribed by the rites of the Greek 
Church, since it seems rather a formidable oath 
to ask even by proxy from a baby not a week old. 
After the form of baptism has been gone 
through and the Holy Chrism applied, the 
child is anointed again on the eyes, the ears, 
the mouth, the hands and “the feet, in 
order to prevent any of these organs from 
participating in any bad or unworthy action 
later in life. The Metropolitan then hangs 
about the infant’s throat,with a slender golden 
chain, a tiny jeweled cross, given by the chief 
godfather, and which is never removed until 
the day of death, Russians being extremely 
superstitious in regard to this baptismal gift, 
which is supposed to be eminently luck-bring- 
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It would occupy too much space to describe 
in detail the entire ritual of the ceremony, in- 
cluding the placing of the salt on the infant's 
tongue, the breathing on it by the officiating 
Metropolitan, etc., but one of the—to Ameri- 
cans—strangest functions, is the investing of the 
Imperial infant, if it be a girl, with the star and 
ribbon of the Order of St. Catharine, by the 
widowed Empress; while in the event of its 
being a boy, the Czar himself invests the little 
fellow—not more than a few days old—with 
the broad blue ribbon, the jeweled star, and the 
St. Andrew badge of the Order of St. Andrew, 
as well as with the colonelcy of one or more 
regiments. 

At the end of the ceremony the procession 
leaves the church, in the same order as it entered, 
the only exception that now the newly-made 
little Christian is carried by the chief godfather 
in front of the Emperor himself. Of course 


such a christening brings with it a series of 


rejoicings and festivities at Court. Great ban- 
quets, and dinners, and receptions are given, 
when the entire suite of state apartments is 
thrown open, the servants wear their gala live- 
ries, the palace and neighboring houses and 
parks are illuminated, a ‘giorno,’’ with cor- 
dons of light, shaped like flowers, stars, cres- 
cents, or any other other tasteful and effective 
design. Fireworks are let off every night for a 
week, and presents of great beauty and value 
are constantly being sent to the imperial infant 
from all parts of his father’s dominions, as also 
from the other European Courts. 

At the present moment many are at work 
on the marvelous pieces of jewelery, ‘ orfév- 
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rerie ’’ and embroideries which will constitute 
these gifts. An old Parisian aristocrat who 
knew and loved the present Czar when he was 
a baby, has conceived a pretty idea for an 
offering to the prince or princess that is 
to be. This unique bit of the jeweler’s art 
is now being finished at one of Paris’s most 
famed ‘‘ orfévres,’’ and consists of an artistic- 
ally-executed basket made entirely of golden 
reeds, loosely woven and interlaced, and lined 
with rose-hued velvet. This truly imperial bas- 
ket, which measures no less than twenty-two 
inches square, is encircled by a fairy-like gar- 
land of pearl-studded lilies, with golden foliage, 
while on the left side a cluster of the same 
costly blooms emerge from an Imperial Crown 
all ablaze with diamonds and _turquoises. 
Truly, few baby baskets have ever been ordered 
on such expensive lines, especially as the tiny 
toilet articles it contains are of pure gold, 
thickly encrusted with pearls and brilliants. 
The wet-nurse of the future Czarowitch or 


.Czarewna has already been installed at Peter- 


hoff. The costume worn by these Imperial 
functionaries is very effective and rich of tex- 
ture. It consists of a short skirt of crimson 
velvet, and a bodice of black velvet, half con- 
cealed under a pale blue brocaded apron 
profusely embroidered with gold ; around the 
neck is a ponderous golden chain, and on the 
head is a tiara-shaped coiffure of crimson vel- 
vet, blue, silver and gold, from which depend 
long double streamers of multi-colored ribbons. 
The shoes are of black velvet, and the stock- 
ings of crimson silk clocked with gold. 
Vera. 
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WHAT THEY READ 





SONYA KOVALEVSKY—HER RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CHILDHOOD, TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN 
BY ISABEL F, HAPGOOD, WITH A BIOGRAPHY 
BY ANNA CARLOTTA LEFFLER, DUCHESS 
OF CAJANELLO, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
SWEDISH BY A, CLIVE BAYLEY, AND 
A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE BY 
LILLY 








WOLFFSOHN 


a> His volume _ suffers, 
: like so many other 
translations, from 

the difficulty expe- 
= rienced by the 
4 translators _ of 
fe conveying into 
¥ English the real 
“2 meaning of the 
authors andtheir 

idioms. Espe- 


cially is this the case with 
the first portion of this 
volume, dealing with the childhood 
and reminiscences of Sonya Kova- 
levsky, and which has been trans- 
lated from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
The style lacks freedom ; and the local color, 
as well as the occasional picturesqueness of the 
original, are entirely lost in the translator's 
efforts to render the work as comprehensible 
as possible to American readers. 

A reading of the early pages recalls vividly 
to mind the Letters and Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, who, had she lived, might 
quite possibly have developed into much 
the same type of gifted, yet frightfully erratic 
and wholly unsatisfactory woman, as was 
Sonya Kovalevsky. For when one reads of 
the childhood and early youth of Sonya, and 
of her sister, Anuita, one is involuntarily re- 
minded of Marie Bashkirtseff, although the 
training of these girls was different in many 
essential points. : 

It may be questioned whether the publica- 
tion of works such as Sonya Kovalevsky, 
or The Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff do 
not result in a great deal more harm than 
good, The American and English readers in 
particular fail to take into considetation the 
very radical difference that exists between the 
Anglo-Saxon character and that of the Slav. 
The women of the latter race, although occa- 
sionally extraordinarily brilliant, possess, as a 
rule, a far lesser degree of mental equilibrium 
and moral ballast than their western sisters. 
Consumed with self-conciousness, emotional 
to the degree of absolute hysteria, vain of what 
they are pleased to consider their genius, their 
life is alternately a continual succession of in- 
tense ecstasy, caused by flattery or undeserved 
praise, and equally intense depression, bitter- 
ness, and even despair, resulting from the 
failure of their personality, and above all of 
their so-called numerous talents, to receive 
the appreciation and attention which they con- 
sider to be their due. ‘De Mortuis-Nisi 
Bonum,”’ is a saying which has often stayed 
the pen of the kindly and indulgent critic, 
and as both Sonya Kovalevsky, and her 
friend, the Duchess of Cajanello, are dead, it 
might perhaps have been more charitable to 
omit the assertion that both of these women 
belong to the class above described, and hence, 
that their experiences, their letters, their 
reminiscences, and above ali, their vaporings, 
are scarcely of a nature to contribute to the 
in‘ellectual and moral healthiness of any sen- 
sibly reared American or English girl, who, if 
she be strong-minded, will ridicule and de- 
spise such lives as these, while should she 
happen to be impressionable and easily in- 
fluenced, it may do her incalculable injury. 

What more deplorable, for instance, than 
the Nihilistic marriage of Sonya, a union revolt- 
ing to every sense of maidenly modesty, refine- 
ment and filial affection, opposed to the laws of 
the entire social system, and even to those of 
nature? She does not seem to have known 
what self-control meant, and in the words of 
her intimate friend, the Duchess, who resem- 
bled her in so many particulars, ‘* Her will was 
so strong that it became an overmastering 
force What she desired, what she wished, she 
desired with such intensity that she was almost 
consumed by it.’” Thus, when Sonya, still in 
her teens, made up her mind that her genius 


required more development than she could 
find at the home of her father, a distinguished 
general, she was carried by this ‘* overpower- 
ing intensity of will’’ to leave his house, and 
to unblushingly make her way to the resi- 
dence of a red-bearded student, adorned with 
a huge hooked nose, to whom she intimated 
her desire to become his partner for life. It 
is hardly necessary so say that an alliance thus 
inaugurated ended in mutual misery. Later, 
she, ‘without loving him, surrended herself 
to her husband,’’ but after the birth of her 
child, she developed such an ungovernable 
jealousy as to render joint existence out of the 
question. Her adventures from thenceforth 
were scarcely of a character to be brought to 
the attention, either of girls, or even of 
young married women; for how is it 
possible to be otherwise than disgusted with 
what the Duchess euphoneously describes 
as ‘*Sonya’s love of adventure,’” when 
she spends a couple of days at a hotel, 
in a wayside town, with a perfect stranger, 
whom she met in the railroad compartment, 
and from whom she subsequently parted with- 
out even having inquired his name or revealed 
hers? Moreover, we are told by her ducal 
biographer, that this was by no means the 
only ‘‘episode’’ of the kind, and among the 
others which are mentioned is that of her 
intimacy with a young Polish revolutionist at 
Paris, the bond of union between them and 
their community of sentiment arising from 
their mutual fondness for mathematics! 

The Duchess herself, although a Swede and 
the daughter of a Lutheran pastor, seems to 
have been imbued with much of the Slav 
temperament; for when toward the close 
of her life she at length found domestic 
happiness in a marriage with a mathemati- 
cal Professor of the University of Naples, 
who rejoiced in the ducal title 6f Cajanello, 
her ecstasy, ‘‘inspired by the new sentiments 
and sensations which crowd upon her,’’ are 
communicated by her to the public in the 
shape of a romance bearing the extraordinary 
title of Womanliness and Erotics, the object 
of this work being, in the words of the Duch- 
ess’s biographer, Miss Wolffsohn, ‘‘ to reveal 
the bliss derived by its author from an affection 
for the first time felt and requitted.’’ 

Perhaps no more striking illustration can 
be given of the harm likely to result from 
the writings of these two possibly brilliant, 
but assuredly most erratic women, is the ad- 
mission, by the Duchess herself, that the 
quality which she most admires in her Rus- 
sian friend was her ** entire disregard and con- 
tempt for the ordinary laws, prejudices and 
limitations of our conventional social system. 
Limitations she had,’’ declared the Duchess, 
‘*but only such as were to be found in the 
strong individuality of her nature, in her com- 
prehensive genius and in her high culture, 
raising her superior to the ordinary boundaries 
of the social system,’’ These are dangerous 
doctrines to be instilled into the minds of any 
girl or youthful matron, and that they are not 
conducive either to happiness or to well-being 
is conclusively shown by the life of the sub- 
ject of this biography. (Century Co.) S. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


This is a collection of short stories, purport- 
ing to be written by M. de Rosny, that minister 
of Henry rv. of France who was afterward 
the Duc de Sully, a statesman with whom the 
readers of the previous works of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman must be acquainted. The stories 
are nothing more than a series of anecdotes, 
which leave the reader with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, and likewise, with a sentiment of 
irritation against the author for his lamentable 
failure to make use of his opportunities. From 
one end to the other of the three hundred and 
twenty-five pages there is scarcely an attempt 
at characterization, Sully, for example, being 
sketched so weakly that he leaves no impres- 
sion whatever upon the reader’s mind. And 
yet history teaches us that he was a man pos- 
sessed of a remarkably strong character; as 
strong, indeed, as that of his royal master. 
History likewise makes mention of many of 
the peculiarities of France’s great king, and of 
his powerful minister, and to people who know 
anything about the chronicles of medieval 
France, it must seem astonishing that with 


* written, 


such subjects, and such an array of material at 
his disposition, Mr. Stanley Weyman should 
have turned out such an extremely amateurish 
and unsatisfactory volume, decidedly quite the 
worst of all the books he has heretofore 
(Longmans, Green & Co. ) 


A DAUGHTER OF THE TENEMENTS. BY ED- 


WARD TOWNSEND 


Delightful as is our young friend, Chimmie 
Fadden, and inspiriting the record of his ad- 
ventures, the talent displayed in these pages 
was scarcely of a kind to prepare his admirers 
for a book of such value as is this, from Mr. 
Townsend's pen. The author knows his 
New York as few know it, and what is more 
surprising in the creator of Chimmie, he 
has been able to present a side of its 
life which is characteristic without either 
verging on caricature or making too much 
use of the remarkable dialect of which he is 
such a master. 

And he has been able in a very unobtrusive 
way, and by a mere logic of facts truthfully 
presented, to preach such a sermon on the 
problem of the poor in cities and the horrors 
of sweat shops as no professed reformer has 
yet given. 

Nor need the reader in search of amuse- 
ment alone fear to venture on the book; it 
is never didactic, except for an odd paragraph 
here and there, and it tells a good old-fash- 
ioned love story in a thoroughly enjoyable 
way. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 


TWO LECTURES. BY PROF, WILLIAM C, ROB- 
INSON, OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY OF AMERICA 


One of the lectures treats of the Origin of 
Law, and the other the Present Condition 
of Practical Jurisprudence. 

Blackstone defines law to be ‘‘a rule of 
civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power 
in a state, commanding what is right and 
prohibiting what is wrong,’’ and of the cus- 
tom upon which any principle of law is 
founded, that it must ‘* have been used so 
long that the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.” The Professor, in these lec- 
tures, goes back to Adam, and gives us the 
history of these customs, and deduces the in- 
ferences which must of a necessity have pro- 
duced their origin. His theory of the process 
of evolution by which, through the develop- 
ment of the human species, principles of law 
naturally came into existence is as interesting as 
his historical narrations are instructive. First 
came the family ; second, the tribe ; third, the 
nation. The Professor argues that the prime- 
val man, as soon as he came into contact with 
another man, began to formulate rules for 
their mutual protection in the exercise of their 
natural rights. Blackstone argued that God, 
when he created man, ‘‘ laid. down certain 
immutable laws of human nature,’’ and gave 
him reasoning power to discover those laws. 
But perhaps Blackstone and the Professor are 
not far apart. With the invention of writing 
came the written law, found, for instance, in 
the Egyptian, Hindoo, Jewish, Greek and 
Roman codes, purporting to state the law as 
understood. Anything added to these tables, 
or codes, came from new customs arising from 
new conditions, or from legislative enactment 
which formed a new period in the origin and 
growth of law. 

The first of these lectures deals with law in 
its origin, and the second lecture gives an 
insight to the measures adopted for the en- 
forcement of law. Our citizens generally 
mind their own business, pay their debts and 
commit no crimes. All such have little or 
no need of legislatures or courts. But the 
conduct of persons less inclined to correct be- 
havior, necessitates the labor and expense of 
law-making and law-enforcement. There is 
a vein of keen sarcasm in the learned profes- 
sor’s summing up of the results of both civil 
and criminal jurisprudence and legislative en- 
actment to regulate the same, considered in 
connection with the cost thereof. His terse 
statement that the ‘‘ people have a right to 

have crimes punished without the tardy and 
uncertain processes followed by our courts,” 
will meet a hearty response in.the minds of 
many. He might wisely have added that the 
people ought to provide courts enough to do 
the work required. 
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He reasons that the people have not out- 
grown the laws they have adopted, but are 
becoming dissatisfied with the methods of ad- 
ministering the laws. He severely, and, we 
think, justly, criticises the legislative assem- 
blages of men of ‘¢ all grades of intelligence, of 
all varieties of moral and immoral character,”’ 
and asserts the impo sibility of such legislators, 
governed by selfish greed, or blinded by parti- 
san ambition evolving ‘‘a single just, stable 
and comprehensive rule of law.’’ He sensi- 
bly suggests that law-makers be ‘‘ selected for 
their wisdom, experience and integrity.” 
Possibly the Professor would not have sinned 
had he suggested the custom of ancient 
Greece, when any man might propose a 
law, but the proposer must die if his law 
be not adopted! He demands speedy pun- 
ishment for crimes, and strongly hints at 
extirpating criminal proclivity by exiling, 
confinement, or enforced servitude of ** pro- 
spective criminals.’ His criticism of the 
ordinary mode of trial by jury accords with 
the views of many learned and conscientious 
men. He suggests a complete revision of the 
system of criminal procedure. He discusses 
at some length, and with some severity, the 
alleged imperfect system, and, too often, very 
discouraging results in ordinary litigation for 
the enforcement of personal rights ; but the 
only remedy suggested is ‘* the careful study 
by our people of the social sciences’’—what- 
ever that may mean. The lectures are in 
Addisonian simplicity of language, and contain 
much entertaining theory for the thoughtful, 
and much valuable information for all. 
They form a concise and attractive résumé of 
the origin and practice of law, which, ac- 
cording to Hooker, ‘‘ hath her seat in the 
bosom of God, and her voice in the harmony 
of the world.” 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. BY A. CONAN 


DOYLE 


Admirers of Sherlock Holmes and the 
White Company, the Refugees and Micah 
Clark are destined to a rude shock of 
disappointment in reading this latest book 
by their favorite writer. For not only has 
Doctor Doyle taken to preaching—thereby 
betraying the confidence of hundreds who were 
used to take up his stories with a sigh of an- 
ticipated pleasure and relief, that here at least 
was fiction unadulterated by purposes, philoso- 
phies and problems, teaching its lessons by 
sheer force of goodness alone—but the tale 
which diversifies his moralizings is as nearly 
dull as he could possibly produce. The form 
chosen—that of a series of letters—is one in 
which it is a tour de force to succeed, but it is 
not the failure in this respect so much as the 
tapering out of the only vivid interest or hint 
of an intrigue in the book in the evanishment 
of the mad doctor, Cullingsworth, and the 
exceedingly conventional (not to say tame) 
end of Doctor Stark-Munro and his bride. In 
the latter part of the book there are one or two 
brief character sketches—of a drunken half- 
pay captain, and of a very original house- 
keeper—which are Dickens-like in style, and 
but too brief; but, as a whole, the book is 
perilously like a pot boiler. (D. Appleton & 
Co. ) 


NOTES OF A PROFESSIONAL EXILE. BY E. S&. 


NADAL 


Already known to the public in periodical 
form, these ‘‘impressions,’’ chiefly of women 
and books, with women in a large majority, 
lose but little by being imprisoned between 
bindings when the volume takes such dainty 
shape. Of the women so lovingly sketched, 
the heroine of the dedication is the most 
beautifully drawn, and best worthy of the 
drawing. The writer’s estimate of books 
offers some pleasing surprises, especially when 
he describes as ‘‘ literary ability ’’ what most 
people have been accustomed to call eloquence. 
But he certainly convinces us that Zwieback 
must be a charming place, and he tells us a 
monkey story which should never die. (The 
Century Co. ) 





The leading book notice in Vogue of 28 No- 
vember will deal with a typical so-called art 
instruction book. 
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JACKETS OF THE SEASON 


(From $12.50 to $225.) 


Here is a bewildering variety in jackets 
this season, not only in material, but 
in style ; still in one particular they 

are alike, that is, shorter than those of last 
winter, and they have a jaunty air which i¢ 
very fetching. Long-skirted jackets are 
neither graceful nor becoming, and give to 
most women a dowdy look. For utility wear, 
some handsome models are shown. One of 
heavy diagonal cloth, formed of thick, tufted 
lines, is of very dark blue, fitting the figure in 
the back, loose-fronted and double-breasted, 
and is finished with a narrow black velvet 
collar, pointed in front and fastening at the 
side. No buttons are to be seen in this very 
chic-looking jacket, the price of which is 
$27. (Illustration 1911.) This model is 
shown in black and in dark brown. 

Cheaper utility jackets are shown in very 
fine bouclé cloth, with full sleeves, reefer 
fronts and full ripple back, and lined with silk, 
for $12.50. Others, of the same material, 
with melon sleeves in three pieces, the seams 
strapped, the reefer fronts fastened by a double 
row of large buttons, and the collars trimmed 
with Alaska sable, were marked at $18. 

Very warm jackets, made entirely of astra- 
chan cloth, lined with satin, with reefer or 
box fronts, and full bishop sleeves, were 
marked at $15. Kersey jackets, with melon 
sleeves, reefer fronts, lapel collars, and finished 
with little side pockets, were seen for $13. 

Black velvet jackets are in demand this sea- 
son, and are in all possible variations. An 
example, price $85, is quite short in length, 
has tight-fitting back with ripple skirt, and is 
trimmed down the side where the front closes 
with a narrow band of chinchilla, which is 
continued around the bottom. Instead of 
buttons there are four chinchilla heads, and the 
high collar is bordered by chinchilla. A 
second black velvet coat, also double-breasted, 
has melon sleeves, the seams of which are 
defined by narrow strips of jetted passemen- 
terie. The collar and cuffs are of chin- 
chilla, and the price $88. (Illustration 
1909. ) 

An imported model, very handsome, was 
made of black beaver cloth, with mutton-leg 
sleeves tapering to the wrist, where they were 
finished by a band of Persian lamb. This 
jacket opens in front over a vest of Persian 
lamb, and has a square collar of the same. It 
is trimmed on the front at the opening by a 
double row of mink tails. The coat is finished 
by a collar of mink, which ends at the bust. 
The price of this garment is $100. ( Illustra- 
tration 1907. ) 

A charming jacket of tan-colored cloth is 
made to button over on the left side. It has 
reefer fronts, yet fits in closely at the sides. 
There is a row of four straps of the same cloth 
closely stitched all around the coat, and the 
melon sleeves are strapped in the same way. 
There are little side pockets, and over the 


straight collar a boa or collarette of fur may be 
worn (illustration 1906) when the weather 
is cold, 

Some of the recently imported jackets are 
made of very expensive materials, and so lav- 
ishly trimmed that they cannot be used for 
ordinary street wear. An example is a com- 
bination of velvet and broadtail, the most 
expensive variety of Persian lamb. The deep 
yoke is of dark green velvet, laid in Van- 
dykes. The surface is perforated in diamond 
forms, showing the white silk beneath. Each 
diamond is edged with jet, and in the centre 
of each is a Rhine stone set in jet. From the 
yoke falls the lower part of the jacket, which 
is of the broadtail fur and is slightly full. 
The sleeves, very large, match the yoke, and 
there is a full bow of wide black satin ribbon 
at the throat ; $225 is the price of this jacket. 





The same model is repeated in black velvet 
and broadtail. ( Illustrations 1904 and 1905. ) 

For elderly women there are jackets and 
wraps of handsome materials. The former, 
of bouclé cloth, kersey, beaver, velvet and 
plush, are longer in the skirts than those 
above described, and are variously finished 
with strapped seams, velvet collars and cuffs, 
or fur trimmings. The prices vary from $16 
to $85. <A pretty wrap for an elderly lady, 
made of black bengaline, is loose from the 
shoulder, with wide box-plait in the back. It 
is drawn in at the waist line, and has full 
mutton-leg sleeves, the upper part of black 
brocade. A piece of black brocade is let in 
in front. The neck is finished by a wide 
ruche of black Liberty silk, with accordion- 
plaited ends. It is lined throughout with 
black satin, and the price is $80. ( Illustra- 
tion 1908. ) 

Another wrap shown as suitable for an el- 
derly lady, was a sort of mantle of heavy 
black satin, gathered full all around on a yoke 
covered with jet embroidery, edged with as- 
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trachan fur. It was lined with silk, and 
reached below the knee. A high Medici 
collar of the jetted satin was lined with as- 
trachan. This model was marked at $go. 
For young girls from twelve to sixteen years, 
some charming jackets and coats were seen. 
Reefers in all wool cheviot, with full sleeves, 
strapped with braid, were offered for $6. In 
beaver cloth, dark blue or black, with three- 
piece melon sleeves, velvet collar and cuffs, 
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the price was $5.50. Some very pretty reefer 
jackets in bouclé cloth in colors of red and 
black, brown and black, and plain dark blue, 
made with ripple backs and full sleeves, were 
marked at $7. There are some very pretty 
models in coats, an example of which is of 
dark brown beaver cloth, made with a deep 
collarette, cut up on the shoulder, and 
trimmed all around with Alaska sable. It 
was braided with gold soutache braid, edged 
with black, and the cuffs were similarly orna- 
mented. The coat was $18. ( Illustration 
1903. ) 


FUR TRIMMINGS BY THE YARD 


(From 50 cents up to $75 per yard. ) 

As so many house gowns, as well as street 
costumes, evening wraps and theatre bodices 
are trimmed with fur this winter, it will not 
be amiss to give a list of the most fashionable 
furs to use for the purpose, together with 
width and prices. Astrachan, beaver, chin- 
chilla, ermine, silver fox, blue fox, mink, 
black marten, Persian lamb sable ( Russian ) 
and Hudson Bay sable, are all in vogue, and 
come in various widths, from one to three and 
one-half inches. Astrachan, 3% _ inches 
wide, is $2 per yard; three-inch width is 
$1.50, and one inch 75 cents. Beaver comes 
at $7 and $8 per yard, when 2% inches wide ; 
at $3.50 for the two-inch width, and from 
$1 to $2.50 when 1% inches wide. Chin- 
chilla ( Bolivian) costs $4 and $5 when two 
inches wide, and from $1.75 to $3 for the 
one-inch width. The Arica chinchilla is 
even more expensive, selling from $8 per yard 
for one inch, and $15 for the two-inch width. 
Ermine may be had for $3.50 when one inch, 
and $8 for the 2%-inch kind. Silver fox, 
one inch wide, costs $10 per yard ; blue fox, 
$5 and $6 for the 1% and 2 inch widths. 
Black fox, very pretty, is marked for from 75 
cents up to $2 for the 1%-inch width. 
Black lynx, long haired, soft and glossy, costs 
from $3 to $5 per yard, the width from 1 to 
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3% inches. . Mink is anywhere from $1.25 
to $9, the width varying from one to 213 
inches. 

Black marten varies in width from %4-inch 
to 244 inckes, and the prices are from 75 
: Pérsian lamb, %-inch 
width, may be bought for 50 cents and $1.25, 
and increases gradually in price to $4 for the 
3-inch width. Sealskin is $4 per yard for 


cents up to 3S. 





falling over inner sleeves and showing the 
pale blue satin lining edged with ostrich 
feathers. This creation was marked $250. 
While pink velvet opera cloaks, embroid- 
ered in silver, lined with white satin, and 
bordered by natural otter, are delightful to look 
upon. One turns with relief to the simple 
cloak of pale gray camel’s hair, lined with 
white satin and trimmed all around the deep 
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21% inch, and §$2 for the one-inch width. 
Russian sable comes, as a rule, in 2%-inch 
width, and costs from $45 to $75 per yard. 

Hudson Bay sable trimming is $1 for the 
one inch, $14 for the two inch, and $18 
for the 2 %-inch widths. 

It must be borne in mind that these trim- 
mings are all wider than would appear from 
the measurements quoted, as only the width of 
the skin, and not of the outer or furry side, is 
taken. 

These notes refer only to the very best 
quality of furs. Cheaper varieties are obtain- 
able, but are scarcely to be recommended. 


OPERA CLOAKS AND CAPES 
(From $60 to $250. ) 


Some mention should be made of the ex- 
quisite wraps and cloaks intended for evening 
wear. Splendid and expensive brocades and 
velvets enter into their construction, and they 
are trimmed variously with lace, feathers or 
fur, sometimes with all three combined. It 
would seem that only very rich people could 
wear such expensive wraps, and yet they are 
not always as costly as their appearance would 
indicate. 

For example, a charming opera cloak of 
pale buff chiné silk, with large pattern of 
deep red carnations, is made long, covering 
the gown entirely, and has a deep cape of the 
same, bordered by wide ruchings of red silk. 
There is a hood to draw over the head, and 
the mantle is lined with red silk. The price 
is $95. When velvet, lace and fur form the 
materials, the cost becomes much greater. 

A lovely cloak of olive-green velvet, lined 
with the palest blue satin, is made with a yoke, 
which is quite covered by a collarette with 
high-standing collar of black ostrich feathers. 
There are full, wide sleeves of the velvet 
cape and around the throat with white 


MODELS FOR FANCY CAPES COMPOSED OF VELVET OR BROCADE, AND TRIMMED 


Thibet, and which one can buy for $75. 
Opera capes are frequently used in place of the 
long cloaks. They are from thirty-six to 
forty inches in length, and are made variously 
of velvet, satin or brocades. A white velvet 
cape, lined with gold-colored satin and 
trimmed with Thibet, is worth $80. One of 
pink brocade, similarly trimmed, may be 
bought for $60. When the Medici collar is 
of ermine, the price is enhanced. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


THE BERKELEY LADIES’ ATHLETIC CLUB 


Well-known bachelor, standing at the 

A Union Club window one afternoon, 

was heard to say : ** There’s nothing 

more beautiful to my mind than to see one of 

our society girls, well groomed, healthful and 
rosy, tripping along Fifth Avenue.”’ 

It is to the much abused, much commented 
upon, daughter of the Four Hundred that we 
owe the present interest in physical develop- 
ment. She traveled, visiting in English 
country houses, and saw the attractiveness of 
the healthful outdoor life her English cousins 
led. She realized how physical culture de- 
veloped grace and beauty. Private lessons in 
calisthenics and gymnastics took the place of 
the piano practising of a former generation. 

The Berkeley Athletic Club, in Forty-fourth 
Street, with its wonderful gymnasium, where 
her brothers went, was the Nirvana of the fair 
maid who whirled her Indian club about her 
head in the privacy of her bedroom. 

In 1890 Dr. Jchn S. White, LL.D., head 
master in the Berkeley School, suggested to a 
number of society ladies the building of a 
similar gymnasium for women. A stock com- 
pany was formed, and the Ladies’ Berkeley 
instituted, Mrs. Arthur Brooks being presi- 
dent, Mrs. Joseph Choate and Miss Mary 
Parker Sims, vice-presidents. Candidates for 
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admission were voted upon by a board of di- 
rectors, and the club began with three hun- 
dred and fifty members. The building, in 
itself, is perfect in every detail, ample lockers 
and dressing-rooms securing safety for one’s 
belongings and privacy while donning the 
gymnasium suit. 

The gymnasium itself is fitted up with 
every modern athletic device, made under the 
direct supervision of Dr. D. A. Sargent, of 
Harvard. 

There is a big plunge-bath, too, in a room 
laid with blue and white tiles, where swim- 
ming lessons are given, or a refreshing plunge 
taken before dressing for the street. The 
basement is lined with shining bowling alleys, 
and on the first floor are luxurious reading- 
rooms and parlors where, after exercising, mus- 
cles may be relaxed in comfortable lounging 
chairs. 

Nor is this all. At the Berkeley Oval a part 
of the ground was set apart for open air sports, 
and a boat on the Harlem was secured for the 
‘*]adies’’’ use. All the work was done un- 
der the direct supervision of a physician, Dr. 
Mary Taylor-Bissell, so that there should be 
no over-straining or over-tiring. It was 
soon found that the club membership, limited 
to five hundred, was inadequate, and that 
there was a demand for a gymnasium where 
women could exercise without the expense of 
initiation fees andannual dues. So the stock- 
holders took council, and the Ladies’ Berke- 
ley ceased to exist as a club, but was opened 
again as a public gymnasium for women and 
children, Dr. Bissell and the same corps of 
instructors continuing the management. 

An evening class for business women was 
formed, and has been most wonderfully suc- 
cessful. Editors, women employed in the 
large publishing houses, writers and teachers 
smooth out their backs and ward off wrinkles 
by keeping their blood in healthy circulation. 
One word must be said concerning the gymna- 
sium suit; the word ‘‘ bloomers’’ is one of 
abhorence, yet such is the cut and fit of the 
Berkeley bloomers, that the classes tripping 
about on their heelless shoes look positively 
pretty. The color is dark blue, loose blouse 
with full sleeves, a line of gilt braid round 
the collar and girdle, and the fullest of full 
bloomers The suits, or patterns for them, are 
furnished by the management. The gymna- 
sium continues under the patronage of the 
ladies to whose interest it owes its foundation : 
Mrs. Janvier le Duc, Mrs. Joseph Choate, 
Mrs. William Jay, Miss Helen Gould, Miss 








Caroline T. Laurence, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Mrs. Frederic H. Betts, Mrs, Francis 
W. Murray, Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


LITTLE ECONOMIES 


THE REJUVENATION OF THE SOFA PILLOW 


His is the time of year when good 

I housekeepers have to freshen up the 

sofa and divan cushions, which after 
a year’s use, begin to look shabby or dingy ; 
and this is not a small affair when one con 
siders how many pillows a good-sized divan 
will absorb. Pillows should not all be of one 
color, that is, as a rule, for in point of fact, 
there are certain pretty rooms, furnished in 
pale pink and ciel blue, where the sofa cush- 
ions all carry out the color scheme, although 
in different materials. But usually the cush- 
ions on a divan differ in color, one or two in 
pale colors contrasting agreeably with the 
rich dark tones of others, 

Just now, at many of the dry-goods shops, 
small remnants of superb brocades, satin dam- 
asks and tapestries are being sold ‘‘for a 
song.”’ They come in squares, from eighteen 
to twenty-six inches in width, and a square 
will suffice for one side of a cushion. 

The economical woman bought two squares 
for sixty-five cents each, of a certain pale blue 
damask, brocaded with blush-colored roses, 
which, when put together, made a very rich- 
looking cushion. A cord is a sufficient finish. 
Ruffles, so pretty and graceful, should be on 
cushions covered with soft, plain silks. There 
are lovely Japanese cotton chintzes, selling 
for twenty-five cents per yard, which are well 
adapted for sofa cushions, especially for those 
which are much used, and every sofa should 
have some utility pillows. 

A charming sofa cushion, intended for a bou- 
doir, has just been made by a clever girl. The 
back breadths of an old pale-blue satin ball 
gown were pressed out, and made to do service 
as a cover. On this she sewed strips of 
Valenciennes insertion, one and a half inches 
wide, and just that distance apart. Both sides 
of the cushion were trimmed alike, and around 
the edge was placed a full ruffle of Valen- 
ciennes lace, six inches in width. Great bunches 
of baby ribbon loops were at each corner. The 
lace, fine and pretty, and what is known as 
Italian, cost fourteen cents a yard. The 
insertion was fifty cents a dozen. Nothing 
fresher, nothing more dainty, can be imagined 
than this cushion, and surely the cost was 
trifling indeed. 
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Fig. 1852— Walking gown ot absinthe green 
face-cloth and dahlia velvet The skirt has a 
bias facing of veivet. A seamless velvet bodice 
is cut low and shows a white satin yoke with 
turn-over collar, both covered with écru guipure 
lace. Gigot cloth sleeves. Dahlia velvet hat, 
trimmed with white and pink chiné ribbon 
bows and black feathers. 

Fig. 1804—Pale dove gray visiting gown, 
made of face-cloth. Band of dark mink on 
the bottom of skirt. Seamless cloth bodice, 
with heart-shaped vest of changeable velvet, 
old-rose and dark blue. Black satin bretelles 
and girdle, w.th band of mink crossing vest. 
Cloth gigot sleeves. Black velvet pelerine, 
embroidered in jet, with Medici collar and 
long stole fronts lined with white satin. 
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White satin stock. Blue velvet hat, black 
feathers tipped with blue, ard white satin bow. 

Fig. 1847—A demi-toilette. Skirt of black 
crépon and tight-fitting bodice of the same. 
Gigot sleeves of plaid taffeta and blouse plait 
on bodice in front, as well as bretelles in the 
back, which meet in a bow at bottom of waist 
with long sash ends ruffled at bottom, Lam- 
balle hat and yellow lace ruff. 

Fig. 1848—Dowager's gown of golden-brown 
satin. Fron: of bodice and skirt paneled in 
alternate blocks of chocolate velvet and guipure 
lace, laid over white satin. Seamless bodice 
of chocolate velvet. Short gigot sleeves of 
golden brown satin with slashed cuff of white 
satin and guipure. High wired collar of 
guipure. 


Fig. 1838—Evening bodice of old-rose satin 
draped with black jetted and plaited chiffon, 
and belted with black satin ribbon, fastened 
by wind mill bow in front. Neck cut V shape 
and trimmed with rose-colored ostrich feathers. 
Elbow sleeves of black and _ rose-colored 
chiffon draped in swirls Worn with silver- 
gray satin skirt. 

Fig. 180t— Little girl’s frock. Crimson 
camel's hair skirt, blouse bodice and gigot 
sleeves. Deep facing on skirt of a darker 
shade of velvet, with collarto match, and three 
bias straps over biouse, studded with burnt 
ivory buttons, Black felt hat faced with black 
velvet, and red and black plaid ribbon bows for 
trimming. 

Fig. 181¢—Green and black plaid paisley 


velvet coat for little girl eight years old. 
Muff, cuffs and front trimming of stone marten. 
White cloth fluted collar, lined with green 
cloth, trimmed with stone marten tails. Dark 
green felt hat, velvet bow paler in tone, and 
green feathers. 

Fig. 1797— Y oung matron’s At Home gown, 
with skirt of mauve Duchesse satin, two bias 
folds on the bottom, broken by white satin 
White satin bodice with white gauze bolero 
jacket,embroidered in gray silks and white 
satin, plaited down the front, ruffied on each 
edge with point appliqué. White satin elbow 
sleeves, flounced with point appliqué. Violet 
velvet girdle, bows and collar band. Over 
collar a fall of point appliqué. Epaulettes of 
violet velvet in three rouleaux. 
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LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


MAUD’S BE- 
AND GAI- 


ENTHUSIASM OVER PRINCESS 
TROTHAL—KNICKERBOCKERS 
TERS NOT BECOMING TO ENGLISH 


FEET AND ENGLISH LEGS 


Ll] London seems to have gcne crazy 
A about the betrothal of Princess Maud 
of Wales, to her cousin, Prince 

Charles of Denmark. It is becoming down- 
right laughable to hear this subject discussed, 
as ’ from the top to the bottom 
of the social scale. My maid, when bringing 
me my tea this morning, while I still lay 
cozily in bed, asked me, with a shy kind of a 
smile, if I would be so very good as to tell her 
whether the wedding was to take place in 
London, and upon my frankly admitting that 
I knew 
heaved a deep sigh, saying regretfully, that she 
would have been glad could she have commu- 
nicated so important a piece of news in the 


ad nauseam, 


nothing whatsoever about it, she 


servants’ hall, 

Unfortunate Princess Maud! How truly 
awful it must be to furnish gossip to an entire 
country, extending even to the servants’ hall, 
and that about so simple an action as that of 
falling in love and marrying the object of one’s 
affection! Of course we are all interested in 
the matter, but still, there may be too much of 
a good thing, and when it comes to being met 
at every corner by the same questions, the same 
lavishly exhibited portraits of bride and groom 
that are to be, one cannot but feel a burning 
desire to retire for the moment in the seclu- 
sion of some grim fortress, where newspapers 
are unknown, and where there can be no risk 
of being followed by well-meaning and loyal 
admirers of our royal family, but who become, 
however, very tiresome, with their never- 
ceasing references to the ** dear Princess,’’ and 
‘¢that handsome Prince Charles,’’ who, by- 
the-bye, is not handsome at all, at least in my 
humble opinion, 

Our milliners are sometimes to be severely 
blamed for their inconceivable want of tact, 
especially when one takes into consideration 
that we are supposed to be a solemn, highly 
proper and preternaturally formal nation—at 
least that is what we enjoy most to be called, 
although, as the French have it, le diable n’y 
perd rien. I was literally horrified the other 
day by being shown some so-called complexion 


veils, which bear the shocking name of 
Otero! Oh, fie! Just think of it! Otero, 
indeed! Why, the prim British matron, 


whether young or old, ought to faint in sheer 
self-defense at having so unfortunately chris- 
tened an object offered for her inspection. Now, 
had these veils been denominated ‘‘ the Bar- 
nato,’’ or anything of that kind, one might 
have understood it, and even invested largely 
in so well-recommended an adjunct of the 
toilette, but the Otero ! How very highly im- 
proper! And that is not all, for there are to 
be admired in Bond Street dashing-looking 
hats, all feathers, and paste buckles, and 
drooping gauzes, which are called the ‘* Liane 
de Pougy,’’ and a new shape of boa, which 
rejoices in the name of ** Emilienne d’ Alen- 
con.’’ Heavens ! where are we going to stop, 
if such things are allowed ? 

This is all of a piece with the new bicycling 
costumes which are shyly making their appear- 
ance among us, and which do not fit English- 
women a bit. That a Parisienne, with her 
tiny feet and well-shaped limbs, should go in 
for the knickerbocker and gaiter style, is 
natural enough, if not quite commendable ; 
but British feminine extremities are truthfully 
declared to be of noble proportions, while the 
majority of legs—one may say legs when talk- 
ing of cycling women—attached to these 
generously proportioned feet, are somehow or 
other devoid of any rcundness of form, and 
when exhibited to the public encased in tight- 
fitting leggings and square-toed shoes are pain- 
ful to contemplate. 

I am afraid that I have been somewhat 
sarcastic and harsh toward my countrywomen 
in this letter, so I will make up for it now by 
saying that the lack of taste for which we are 
so often reproached by foreigners, in so far as 
dress is concerned, is not by any means merited 
this autumn. On the contrary, the progress 
made is positively startling. What do you 
say to the following gown, which I met in the 
Park on Sunday, enfolding in its artistically-cut 
draperics a piquant brunette of my acquaint- 





ance? It was constructed of gray-white-green 
military cloth, trimmed with deep bands of 
chinchilla fur, the skirt flaring out moderately, 
but fitting superbly around the hips. The 
bolero-shaped corsage was of cloth, revealing a 
wasitcoat of chinchilla, and was fastened in 
front by two buttons of cabochon sapphires. 
The tcque and muff were of chinchilia, and 
on each of these two articles was attached a 
cluster of crimson rosebuds, all dewy and 
fragrant. Does this not sound nice? I felt 
quite proud of the fact that this costume 
was not only worn by an Englishwoman, 
but had been made by an English couturier, 
this being indeed something to raise us in our 
own eyes to the point of earnest patriotism. 


London, November, 1*95 Ermyntrude. 


PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Have no doubt that, if matters progress 
at the present rate, we shall end by fan- 
cying that our republican country has, 

for good and all, made a ‘*volte-face,’’ and 
that we are returning, with express speed, to 
the good old days of Court life, social promi- 
nence for the clan of aristocrats still existing 
in France, and that Paris is once more the 
very centre of Europe. His Majesty, Felix tv., 
as the handsome President ought really to be 
called, is climbing gradually to the very pin- 
nacle of our esteem. How could it be other- 
wise, although some hardened old Régimists 
of the noble Faubourg grumble at his majestic 
demeanor, arguing that it is very unfortunate 
for a chief magistrate to thus make a repub- 
lican form of government bearable to our 
order, for—it is they who speak—it is preach- 
ing a bad example to all the monarchies of 
Europe, who aré so proud of their glittering 
Courts, their scrupulously observed etiquette, 
and their high standing. 

To be sure, if an ex-tanner’s apprentice can 
behave with as much dignity and courtliness, 
as do the chosen few who rule over great 
empires and kingdoms, this melancholy fact 
speaks ill for these very same mighty sover- 
eigns who do not always act as they should. 
Yet I am by no means on the side of the 
grumblers, and I heartily rejoice to see that if 
we must have a republic, at least we are now 
having the very choicest article of tle kind 
obtainable in the market. 

Our royal visitors left Paris well pleased 
indeed with their reception here, and in the 
neighborhood of the great city. Their praise 
of the President was lavish, and came from 
the heart, and they proclaimed, for the bene- 
fit of whom it might concern, that they would 
come again as soon as possible to have what 
they were good enough to call a splendid time. 
The shooting party at Rambouillet, given in 
honor of the King of Portugal by M. Faure, 
was a decided success, and Don Carlos was 
also delighted with the grand militaty Carousel 
for the benefit of the army of Madagascar, 
which was one of the most brilliant perform- 
ances of the kind whichI myself have everseen. 

Exceedingly fond of shooting, the King ac- 
cepted with pleasure the invitations of several 
of our great nobles to hunt on their quasi- 
royal estates, the Duc de Luynes and the 
Prince Amedeée de Broglie being the first who 
were thus honored, The Castle of Chaumont, 
belonging to the latter, ranks as one of the 
finest and most imposing chateaux in France, 
and has a medizval aspect which carries one 
far back into the hazy past, in spite of all the 
modern comforts which the ponderous granite 
walls enclosed. Chaumont, like a kind of 
stony Jekyl and Hyde, is a two-faced edifice, 
the entrance and fagade being purely and ap- 
pallingly feudal, while the rear portion of the 
huge pile of building is a chef-d’euvre of the 
Renaissance period, all garlanded with roses, 
which droop over exquisitely delicate carvings 
and curved lace-like balconies, suggesting 
memories of Francois Premier and of the 
‘¢ Marguerite des Marguerites.’’ 

The history of Chaumont it too long to 
be told here, suffice it, therefore, to say just a 
few words about this superb relique of by- 
gone days. It is at Chaumont that the last 
interview between Henry 11., King of Eng- 
land, and of Thomas a’Becket took place 
only six weeks before the celebrated Arch- 
bishop was assassinated at the very foot of the 
altar upon which he was saying mass. Later 
on the magnificent castle was owned by the 








House of Amboise, to whom belcenged the 
great Cardinal d’Amboise, as well as the 
brave and distinguished admiral of that ilke. 
Later again, it passed into the hands of one 
of the de La Rochefoucaulds, who sold it to 
Queen Marie de Medicis. 

In the year 1560 Marie de Medicis, having 
become tired of her beautiful purchase, exacted 
from Diane de Poitiers that she should ex- 
change the Castle of Chenonceaux for that of 
Chaumont, but Diane rarely stayed at Chau- 
mont, and the only remembrance of her 
still to be seen there is her monogram, closely 
interlaced with that of Henri 11. on the old 
towers and terraces. As year followed year, 
and century replaced century, the fine estate 
passed from hand to hand. Franklin was 
received their, and so was the Duke of Anjou, 


































where the ladies vied with each other in point 
of beauty and attire. Several of them, in 
compliment to the King, had donned his 
colors, white and azure, and the table in the 
great dining-hall was decorated with blue 
hydrangeas and white camellias, bound to- 
gether with streamers of azure and silver. 
After having held a ‘‘circle,’’ or miniature 
Court reception, in the ‘salon d’ honneur,’’ the 
King retired for the night, in the Chambre 
de Marie de Medicis, which had been prepared 
elaborately for his use, and only left the 
chateau at twelve o’clock on the morrow, re- 
turning to Paris by special train, accompanied 
by his suite and by Prince Amedée de Broglie. 

No less brilliant was the short stay which 
His Portuguese Majesty made at Dampierre, 
the seat of the Duc de Luynes. The young 





QUEEN IRENE 


A chinchilla puss of high degree. 


The property of Mrs. Herring, of London. 


( Vogue’s Domestic Pets Series. ) 


who became King of Spain in 1700; Mme. 
de Staél, when exiled from Paris by Napoleon 
1., received a kindly hospitality at Chaumont 
from the then owners of the place, and it is 
there that the famous Mme. de Staé] ex- 
claimed in the presence of the Comte de Sa- 
bram, of Mme. Recamier, and of Prosper de 
Barante, as she gazed upon the marvelous 
panorama of the Loire flowing amid green 
pastures and forests: ‘* J’amie mieux mon 


Duchess, who is one of our prettiest mondaines, 
had caused the entire suite of apartments on 
the lower floor to be filled with the finest 
specimens of plants and flowering shrubs from 
her conservatories, while the Duchesse d’ Uzés, 
her mother-in-law, had sent over from her 
own Castle of Bonnelles some of her cele- 
brated ‘* piqueux,’’ or huntsmen, who enliv- 
ened the scene with their uniforms, and blew 
with marvelous skill on their big hunting horns. 
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NEW YORK 


A docile victim of photographic experiments in posing. 
( Vogue’s Domestic Pets Series. ) 


ruisaeau de la rue du Bac’’ (I prefer my gut- 
ter in the Rue du Bac), the street where her 
Parisian house was situated. 

The present master and mistress of Chau- 
mont have repaired and refurnished the castle 
in a style fully worthy of this peerless habita- 
tion, and on the day when the King of Por- 
tugal was expected, the picture presented by 
the grounds in all their autumnal glory, and 
by the ultra-luxuriously appointed household, 
were really admirable. Prince Amedée re- 
ceived the King at the station of Onzian, 
from whence the latter was driven by his host 
to the chateau. 

In the afternoon the chase took place, and 
was followed in the evening by a gala dinner, 


348 


At the diner de cérémonie, which was 
served at eight o'clock, after the guests had 
found time to replace their shooting garb for 
something more suitable to the occasion, the 
Duchess wore a very original gown of white 
velvet, the semi-court train of which was em- 
broidered with a series of garlands of azure 
and silver flowerets intermingled with dew- 
drops of diamonds, a diadem of huge turquoises 
and brilliants sparkling in her silky hair, 
The Duchesse d’Uzés wore black velvet, re- 
lieved by magnificent old-point in russet, or 
rather, ivory tones, and some matchless pearls, 
mounted with diamonds of great beauty. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, November, 1895. 
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Fig. 1839—Costume to be worn at awed- satin lining to cape. Crimson velvet hat, with velvet bows, lined with whitesatin corded Green velvet collar embroidered jin steel, and 
blue sequins. Green chiffen plastron, bordered 


ding. ——_ silk ae a tucked gigot faced with black velvet. Dark crimson feath- with gold threads. 
sleeves to match. White silk bodice, with ers, and black satin bows in front. , : : : : by green velvet and steel buttons. Green 
pale blue embroidered chiffon vest. Broad Fig. 1806—Gown for afternoon drive. Cop- > ga nes ty" oe ~ed nA girdle. Lace collar, white satin bow in 
dark blue satin ripbon brought from under the per-colored Zibilene skirt. Black and blue pee ee oe "bend of P Sen’ | o the back. Pale blue veivet coiffure, steel 
arm, wound round the waist, with two ends changeable ribbed velvet bodice, with short a gen fo — * —* any r- * ornaments and white feather in the back. 
hanging in front. White shot silk revers rippling basquine and gigot sleeves. The eae _ te Oe teed roe a: ae Fig. 1796—Coaching suggested in this 
frilled with yellow lace. Lacecollarand jabot. fronts of fancy bolero jacket of black net, with se em M1 ~ met hi 4 oe mixed tweed gown, with skirt and jacket 
Marie Antoinette hat, black, pale and dark black satin and blue velvet appliquéd on with YOOUS lower sieeve, clo oe * bodice, trimmed with appliqué design in hun- 
blue feathers and lace bows gold thread, are fastened to bodice. Black Double bands of fur. Velour belt, with fur 12,*, green velvet and gold and tlack soutache 
Fig. 1803—Black satin gown, the skirt bor- velvet hat, "soft crown, white satin shirred wm hg goo: aime temas ears ana braid. Vest of two Bands of white cloth, 
dered by jetted band of velvet. Blouse bodice, front. Panache of black feathers, and roses in P*@™¢*- studded with gold buttons, and black satin 
with jetted net drapery, gigot sleeves, black cluster at the side, Black fox muff. Pig. 1794— Theatre gown of royal bluefancy through the middle, White cloth collar band. 
velvet shoulder capes with satin tab trimming, Fig. 1857—Black velours jacket. Black fox brocade, with blouse bodice ; ruffied basquine, White felt hat, black band, and eagle feather 
finely jetted, and turn-over collar, White revers and high collar. Black velvet capeline, lined with green satin, and gigot sleeves, or quill. 
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Fig. 1774—Misses cape Chameleon velvet, 
lined with gray fur. Black satin, double faced 
ribbon ioops and ends trim the front. Broad 
bow in the back. Cornflower-blue chenille 
hat, trimmed with black feathers. 

Fig. 1773 —Matron’s visiting gown of purple, 
lilac, and black brocade, cut Princesse. The 
front is trimmed with black ostrich feathers, 
and the entire high collar made of tips, and 
cuffs also to gigot sleeves. Louis Seize hat of 
mauve velvet, studded with jet. Black feathers 


and cache- peigne in the back, with large Rhine 
stone buckle in front. 

Fig. 1779 —Light cloth jacket, with immense 
revers, and bishop sleeves. All the braiding is 
done in two shades of brown; very marked 
contrast. Seams stitched with cloth. Brown 
velvet points on high collar; white cloth vest ; 
white silk braiding. English hat, panache of 
brown feathers and wings of red, and yellow 
changeable plaited silk. 

Fig. 1769—Half-mourning tea gown of white 


satin, with black losenge figure, White gauze 
front, accordion plaited, with crystal falling 
over white satin. White satin cut in points, 
edged with crystal box plaiting as finish down 
the front. Elbow sleeves with gauze and crystal 
flounce. Mauve velvet stock, with high collar 
of white embroidered gauze. 


Fig. 1772—Débutante’s gown. A very full 
white satin skirt, with blouse bodice of white 
chiffon, and pearl net drapery in front. White 
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chiffon elbow sleeves. Bolero jacket of rose 
velvet, lined with white satin and embroidered 
with silver and shaded pink silks. Two large 
roses fasten jacket to bodice. 

Fig. 1767 Cerise tafteta silk tea gown, 
checked with black satin, and field fiower 
bouquets. Yoke of fine mull, embroidered, 
with flounce to match. Elbow sleeves, and 
flounce ot embroidery nine inches wide, falling 
onarm. Embroidered collar band and Maline 
lace ruff. 
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Lace Curtains 


At one-third less than regu- 
lar prices. 

Renaissance, Marie Antoi- 
nette, Brussels and Tam- 
bour. 

Also, special lines of Rus- 
sian Points with Sash Cur- 
tains to match. 


PER PAIR. 
Renaissance....... o «so O8.98 
Russian Point......... $15.00 
Marie Antoinette....... $9 75 
Brussels Point........ $12.50 
pi ES Pe $5.00 


Higher grades in proportion. 
Irish Points in White and 
Ecru, at $3.00, $5.00, $6.00, 
$8.00 and $10.75 per pair. 
Muslin Curtains, embroid- 
ered, with dotted Frill, $2.95 
per pair. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street. 


Twenty-third Street. 
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$For AllCollars 


You button ‘em so quickly, so 
easily. The collar can’t tear—it 
can't come off—a twist of the wrist 
and your collar is unbuttoned, but 
not till you want it—the Benedict 
Collar Button—sold everywhere. 
Made by Enos Richardson & Co., 23 

Maiden Lane, New York. 


Send postal for free Collar Book 


999000990 00000 
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CUTICURA SOAP 





urifies a 


- DISFIGURING 
HUMOURS 


Prevented by 


the skin, scalp, and. hair by restoring to 
healthy activity the CLOGGED, INFLAMED, 
IRRITATED, SLUGGISH, Or OVERWORKED 


PORES. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. 


Porrer 


Dave & Curem. Cogp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A 







Every whale 
has barnacles- 





The De Long 
Patent Hook and Eye. 
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See that ~ 


hump? | 


* 
Richardson 
& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR AND masiT 


REOFERN, 


AKER. 


210 Firth ave., NEw YORK. 


GENTLEMEN :—We enclose 
@ letter received a few days 
0, from Miss Lillian ~_ 


ag 
sel 
of 


i] American Fibre Chamots Co. 


Times Building, N.Y. 








What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 


Mbssrs. Redfern, 


Fibre Chamois. 
318 WEST 77th ST., 
NEW YORK, August 14, «895. 


210 Fifth Avenue. 
ENTLEMEN:—Kindly make up for me the gown I se- 


lected 
Cham 


Sin the waist for warmth, an 


esterday, using as you suggested the Fibre 


in the skirt and 


sleeves to give them that very stylish and bouffant ef. 


fect. I fin 
natural! 





that the moreen petti 
the style that the g i b 

ti hte partion 
tation o s cu 
than 


coat does not give half 
Fibre Ch is does. So 
but the genuine goods. The imi- 
r article I have found to be worse 


Truly your 
cstonep)” "LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
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THE 


IMPORTER AND 


H. LUEY, 


. LADIES’ TAILOR 


PATENTEE AND MAKER OF 


(Patented May 28, 1895) 


202 Washington Park, Brooklyn 


The Luey Cycle Habit 


424 5th Ave., N. Y., corner 38th St., 


(Telephone 2012, Brooklyn) 


MAY BE MADE TO ORDER. 


Packer's 


ONLY ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE U. S. WHERE THE LUEY CYCLE HABIT 


The Standard 


It combines the purity, blandness, and cleansing qualities of a well-made 


Tar 
Soap 


pine-tar and glycerine. 
treatment of 


vegetable-oil soap, with the antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient properties of 
Packer’s Tar Soap is constantly prescribed in the 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


It allays itching, soothes, heals, refreshes, and leaves 
the skin soft and smooth. 
A LUXURY FOR BATHING AND SHAMPOOING. 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 


= New York. 


No line in the world equals the New York 
Sentral in the comfort and speed of its trains 
and the beauty and variety of its scenery. 


In the opinion of a prominent English 
expert, the New York Central possesses the 
most perfect system of block signals in the 
world, 


83/ hours, New York to Buffalo; 9% 
hours, New York to Niagara Falls; 24 
hours, New York to Chicago; 21% hours, 
New York to Cincinnati; 2934 hours, New 
York to St. Louis, via the New York 
Central. 


The most comfortable route to St. Louis 
is the New York Central. 


The best line to Cincinnati is the New 


| York Central, through Buffalo and Cleve- 
| land. 


The direct line to Niagara Falls is the 
New York Central. 


Traveling by the New York Central, you 
start from the center of the city of New 
York, and reach the center of every impor- 
tant city in the country. 
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Davis Couamore & Co. 


Limited, 


Broadway and 2/st St. 
AND CASINO BLOCK, NEWPORT 
Our AssORTMENT OF 


every success| DINNER SETS 


has imitators. 


HANDSO/SIE 
PLATES 


PURE CUT 
CRYSTAL 


AND 


RICHLY 


GILDED GLASS 


WILL BE FOUND MUCH LARGER 
AND MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN 
EVER BEFORE. [HE VERY BEST 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


























A true,and lasting Violet in. the hand- 
somest package on the market. 


PRICK, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 


For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, -24 Barclay St.. New York. 





CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
Lapies’ Rounp Hats anp Bonnets 
AND 


Tue Duntap SitK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FirTH AvE., ) 
bet. 22d and 23d Sts., »New Yore 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER House, CHICAGO. 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


&@ Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 



































HONOR 


R. J. M. Hill had the elements 
of a success in The Capitol. 


succeeded in sub- 
not a matter 


Whether he 
stantializing his elements is 
I have any right to inquire into. 
agreeable duty is to record the fact that Mr. 
Hill, this time with the assistance of Messrs. 
T. B. McDonnough and C. B. Jefferson, as 
co-managers, Herman Suderman, as author, 
and, if I mistake not, Mr. F. Rains, a Ger- 
man actor and playwright of experience and 
repute, as translator, has, in Honor, very much 
more than elements of success. There can 
only be the incomprehensibility that always 
surrounds stage matters, to account for any- 
thing but a steady, moneymaking run for 


this soundly clever work at the Standard 
Theatre. Fifty per cent. of civilization, it 
is said, already acclaims Honor as a great 


play. The interpretation at the Standard 
seemed to me one that Mr, Suderman him- 
self would be amply satisfied with—as a good 
dress rehearsal, to be improved upon greatly 
by careful corrections and the steady building 
up of subsequent performances. 

A very high average of possibilities could 
be reached with the cast as employed, for I 
should conjecture that the existing drawbacks 
lie with the producers, the stage-dictators that 
is, rather than with the interpreters; and 
these stage managers’ errors would seem to be 
an excess of zeal which has resulted in exagger- 
ation. At present the piece is over-acted, 
and in places out of key, for comedy and farce- 


comedy conflict. First, however, for the 
story : 
Honor, insists Suderman, like  civiliza- 


tion, is a matter of latitude and longitude and, 
in a certain sense, that is undeniable. The 
Turk’s morality is the Christian’s degradation. 

The Hartmans are poor, the Muhlings rich. 
The elder Muhling accidentally injured the 
senior Hartman; for this the rich man be- 
friended the poor one. Gunther Hartman, 
in spite of his lowly birth, has become a 
trusted employee of the Muhlings, is looked 
upon with special favor by Renata, the daugh- 
ter, and has had charge of their business in 
Java for some years, where he has won the 
friendship of Count Trast (Suderman’s 
mouth-piece for his theory of the vapidity of 
honor), a coffee king and banker. Hart- 
man has two daughters, besides the son, 
Gunther ; one has married a sordid working- 
man named Moser; the other is the mistress 
of youngClement Muhling. The intrigue is 
winked at by the Hartmanns, Mcsers and 
Muhlings. 

This is the status quo when Gunther, a 
well-dressed, well-mannered gentleman, re- 
turns to his lowly, stuffy little home, his 


frowsy father, his fat, and rather dirty 
mother, his sordid relatives and his very 


pretty, very wicked and entirely conscienceless 
sister. It is here the simple, natural and 
almost business-like directness of the piece 
appeals to the spectator. The incongrousness 
of the man raised above his station trying to 
bring himself back to his early life, his agony 
and misery at the dishonor he feels, 
but which is, as Trast points out, practicaily 
an honor-—who was it said that **the bar 
sinister is no barrier to honor where king’s 
sons were concerned,’ for a working man’s 
‘¢ dowried’’ daughter has no need of virtue to 
secure a husband and envied position in their 
world. The confusion of contradictions is 
capped when Gunther Hartman finds that 
an affection he had for his employer’s daugh- 
ter, Renata Muhling, had not only survived 
absence, but become intensified—she loves 
him! To describe the play, constructively, 
act by act, would only tend to destroy the en- 
joyment of intending spectators. 

In having explained the conditions of the 
story, let me hope there is sufficient interest 
aroused to induce many to inquire for them- 
selves into Mr. Sunderman’s clever method of 
working out to the inevitable end, which is, 
that amidst this crowd of dishonorably honor- 
abie people, the two that are at heart, and in 
the best acceptation of the word, honorable, 
join hands and hearts, and presumably sunder 
hemselves from relatives whose way of taking 





My present. 


life seems to them at variance with the funda- 
mental principles of right and wrong. The 
play, as a play, shows us the absolute black- 
guardism which may be intregal with a certain 
section of the world’s notion of honor, and the 
worldly respectability which may have its 
foundation in a disgrace which should be last- 
ing. This kind of ‘‘honor’’ is entirely 
qualified by money and governed by station. 

I have eaid, though there is no announce- 
ment of the fact on the theatre programme, 
that Messrs. Macdonnough and Jefferson are 
associated with Mr. Hill in the enterprise. 
Both the former are managers who under- 
stand the stage as well as the box-office, the 
reason, undoubtedly, why a sound and 
experienced actors and actresses are selected to 
interpret this very effective comedy. Mr. 








carefully between the strong but invisible bar- 
riers of genuine comedy acting. 

Mr. De Belleville and Mr. Nash had 
the leading male characters; that of Mr. De 
Belleville was entirely easy to him, and 
seemed easy enough from the front, but only 
Chas. Coghlan, the actor under notice, and 
a very few others, can act such parts at all. It 
would be difficult, for instance, for Mr. Daly 
to find such a one in the whole of his com- 
pany! Mr. De Belleville’s English was a 
lesson to all the foreign actors on the English- 
speakiug stage. His English and Genevieve 
Ward’s French and, it is said, W. E. Glad- 
stone’s Italian, are among the philological 
accentive and tonal feats of the generation. 
Mr. DeBelleville played with delicious ease 
and faultless style. 





MISS ETHEL MOORE——-BEAUTY ON THE STAGE 


Macdonnough has a well-known fear of the 
amateur ; his views are said to be that met- 
ropolitan audiences should never be insulted 
by having to condone errors of nervous inex- 
perience; the beginner should practise the 
dramatic art five years in the minor cities. 
This is the view of most experienced mana- 
gers, but it costs much less to pad a cast out 
with young people who have had a year’s tu- 
ition and whose relatives will help liberally with 
wardrobe bills. My estimate is that the total 
of the actors’ salaries interpreting Honor is 
upwards of five hundred dollars a week more 
than would be found in ordinary salary lists of 
countless attractions now before the public ! 
Individually, the acting is beyond reproach ; 
collectively there is a group who are playing 
comedy proper; the rest, while acting well, 
exaggerate until what they give us is suitable 
only to the one-act farces which were popular 
with our fathers: ‘These farces to produce 
their full effect were acted at a high rate of 
speed, and with a judicious touch of caricature. 
In Honor, Mr. Mackay and Mrs. Rouse 
played admirably, but **in full caricature,”’ 
while Miss Burg’s Constance was a most bril- 
liant and natural piece of work, in many 
places marred only by touches of exaggeration ; 
Mr. Harbury (erroneously spelt Horbury on 
the programmes) and Mr. Coker, generally 
steady enough, lapsed occasionally into over- 
accentuation. All the others held themselves 


viii 


Mr. Nash had a part no leading juvenile 
actor of the day I can recall could have com- 
pletely filled. He cracked the shell of a very 
hard nut and got out a good deal of the 
kernel, but not all. Still, I should guess 
with Mr. Macdonnough’s help, he did as 
much as his temperament permitted, and gave 
us more than enough Suderman to enable us 
to enjoy and appreciate that author’s scheme. 
It was quite the best acting I have ever seen 
Mr. Nash display. If he will permit a hint— 
is it wise to make a man who is elated and 
miserable indicatively put his hands in his 
pockets? He should vary the action of 
burying his head in his arms on tables 
and clutching the top of nice, strong hair. 
Also, he wants voice-cultivation ; the organ is 
good, but his emission blankets the tone. 
Still, he had heart; he gave us, if not the 
best kind of a Gunther Hartman, a Gunther 
that was a live creature whom we could under- 
stand. He deserves the very cordial thanks 
of his author and manager. 

All the rest of the cast was evenly good, 
and it seemed to me that no faults other than 
those pointed out in this brief notice existed. 


A truly enjoyable performance. I must not 
forget Mr. Hill. Is he to be congratulated 
on the scenery and accessories? The second 


and fourth acts scene is a marvel of audacity. 
The red curtains, that on the left with the 
fanciful dirtstain; the ‘‘ pick of the hot-house”’ 


boquet, five limp and woe-begone paper roses, 
‘*the comfortable warm fire’’ that wasn’t there 
at all. Oh, Mr. Hill, you who can do so well 
but you will display the taste and gener- 

osity you possess now—won’t you ? 
L’envoye—All the men’s dress coats are 
out of date ; also, Mr. De Belleville might get 

out a revised edition of frock coats. 


NOTES 


Ta-ra-ra-ra Boom-de-ay had scarcely ap- 
peared in England and America before copies 
were being sold in France. About the first 
time it was sung on the stage the singer had 
her own version made up of ali the English 
words she knew jumbled together. Here it 
is : 

** Ticket tramway clergyman 
Bifteck rumsteck rosbif van. 
Sandwhich whitebaits lady lunch 
Cheri. gobler, whiskey ponche ; 
Aoh-yes all right shocking stop 
Pel-el why-not moton-chyp. 
Plum-kek miousic steamer boxe, 
Boule-dogue high-life 5-o’clocks. 
Tharara boum der-e,”’ etc. 

It was an immense success, The audience 
rose at her. They knew that the English 
was all right because they themselves recog- 
nized a good many of the words. She hadan 
ovation and nine encores, and this was prob- 
ably the first rendition of the celebre chanson 
on French soil, a= 


New Yorkers have reason to be proud of 
the fact that, according to numerous reports, 
the theatrical business all over the country is 
dreadfully bad, except at New Orleans and one 
or two places in Texas. Two stars I heard of, 
with good plays and good companies, recently 
played to empty benches in Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati. In the first-named city, 
eight or ten strong attractions have all failed, 
and Madame Modjeska reports that so far her 
business has been very poor. The majority of 
the New York City managers have had no 
cause to complain. 

England’s Trilby cannot act as well as those 
seen in New York, but Dorothy Baird is ideal 
in appearance. ‘Tree is given credit for acting 
Svengali with just discretion. Many of the 
Americans over-acted ; Mr. Lackaye, for in- 
stance, and the others were doubtless ordered 
to do likewise. 

It is rumored that Sir Henry Irving will 
next make a production of Julius Caeser, him- 
self enacting Brutus, casting Miss Terry for 
Portia, After Macbeth, this is not very good 
news. 

Miss Fanny Davenport is, by all accounts, 
repeating her former successes ‘at the Fifth 
Avenue in-Gismonda. 

Mr. Peter Dailey is walking about and 
gagging pleasantly in a potpouri entitled The 
Night Clerk. I have not seen it, but in an- 
swer to several judiciously instituted enquiries, 
was told that Mr. Dailey was as ‘‘ great’’ as 
usual—whatever that may mean. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey’s Theatre—King Arthur. 

American Theatre—In Sight of Saint Paul's. 
Academy of Music—The Sporting Duchess. 
Broadway Theatre—His Excellency. 

Bijou— The Night Clerk. 

Daly’s Theatre— 

Fourteenth St. Theatre— 

Empire Theatre—Christopher, Junior. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre—Gismonda 

Garrick Theatre—The Merry Countess. 
Garden Theatre—Trilby. 

Grand Opera House— 

Herald Square Theatre—Heart of Marylanc. 
Hoyt’s Theatre—The Gay Parisians. 
Harlem Opera House— 

Lyceum Theatre— The Prisoner of Zenda 
Paimer’s Theatre—The Shop Girl. 

People’s T heatre— 

Standard Theatre— Honor. 

Metropolitan Opera House — Closed. 








The issue of Vogue bearing date 
of 5 December will be its fourth 
anniversary number. It will con- 
tain articles and illustrations of 
especial interest to those who wish 
to keep in touch with smart dress, 
smart functions and smart furnish- 


ings. 
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No housekeeper need 
have to apologize for 
her kitchen. A_ well 
enforced rule of order 
and Ivory Soap will 
make it an attractive 
and appetizing spot. 


Copyright, 1895, by The Proctor & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. 

















BLACK - DRESS LINING—and 


why not? Positively unchangeable 


—will not crock. 


At all Leading Dry Goods Stores; 
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Look for this on every yard of the Selvage: 
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Those who buy NUBIAN FAST } 
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Nirvana | 
Perfumes |? | 
> The Pansy 
on ora’ ead Corset Com- | 
Exquisite Odors, iC, Basis, for 
ee tend | over 29 
ting, > years at 
| em ¢ 
Made by io 
WM. RIEGER, | ag ee} 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main. > : e- | 
move to | 
pm yt sataael? more ; come 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO {> modious 
Sole Agents, Chicago, IIIs. tend quarters at | 
c)j Use Wm. Rieger’s Transnarent Crystal Soap. ie | 
wR 


| 903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 
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as a specific for malignant cases 
of Whooping Cough, ani | 
a remedy for Asthma, Catarrh 
Colds, Diptheria, Croup, Scarlet 
Fever, Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Pas- | 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 
BY THE PEENOA MAIC OTEAMER 
LA TOURAINE. 


| 
Grand Winter Excursion | 
| 


_ From New York February 4, 186, to A ] 
oe HAS NO EQUAL | icon iter Aes, Biserte (rusts by sap. Mi 
= — Vapo-Cresolene isthe active | the 7 (Athens), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
edicinal agent of Carbolic Acid and the best dis- | 524, Jaffa lem), Moahen cy anaoces), Senyrna. 


he - re} Constanti ie, th: the Straits of Messina. e , 

»ctant known to science. The Vaporizing Appa- | Naples rm by rail), Villefranche, Selle tae, 

us is simple and inexpensive, yet it is the safest | (Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers, , 

thod for destroying infection. For sale by all Durations of round trip, about two months. 

iggists. Write for pamphlet. Price of passage, round trip, $520, fez. $720, and up- 
or fi 











| Dressmakers say a pure Worstep Braip—like 


A PERFECT Corset | 


| 424 sT. W. 
| AT 5th AVE, 


If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don't use 


| Not even “pearl glass” or | 
“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 
‘are right, unless of right 
| shape and size for your lamp. 
See “Index to Chimneys.” 

Write to Geo A Macbeth | 

| Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, maker | 





BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don't take any binding unless you see 


“S.H. & M."’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


‘of tough glass. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
totheS H & Co P O Box 699, New York City 





WE HAVE 
Just 
Received 


A Large Invoice of 
French 
Models 


showing the latest Par- 
isian conceits in cos- 
tumes and manteaux 
ot all descriptions, of 
which 





PATTERN COMPLETE 
25 CENTS. 


PATTERNS 


may be obtained from us. Inquiries or orders by 
mail receive prompt attention, 


THE 
Morse-Broughton Co. 
3 E. rgth St. Bet. B’way & sth Ave. 
New York. 


Send for sample copy of the new ‘*L’Art de la 
Mode,” free, 





Will not chafe the shoes like Mohair. 
Will not hold the dirt like Velveteen. 


Goff’s—is unequalled. 
If you cannot match your cloth, send sample and 8 cts. 
for syd. (red) spool, or 6 cts. for 37 r-gyd. 
(black) spool, to _ 


D. Goff & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 


TBe ““Popufar Shop.” 
JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. 





cordialiy invite Personal Inspection of their | 
seasonable Offerings : 
Importer and Maker ot 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St, Madison Square, South. 


MAKER OF 


ag iN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable English Chairs and Settles, Wicker 
Easy Chairs, in “*Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, | 
Canton’ Cane Chairs, London Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style for Wedding and Holiday Presents). 


Sar iN THE DELFT CORNER: | 
Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, | 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks, 

(of a suitable sort for anniversary gifts) 
aa IN THE FABRIC GALLERIES :} 





Persian, Mink, Sealskin, and 
Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs for | Crown Sable Garments. 


Hangings and Furniture, in the most recent 
English Fashion. 
A@ IN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMFNT: IMPORTER OF 


The representative Collection of effective for- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 


The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 


Tweatre ano Canniace Wears, Cuotn Dawine- 
Coats, Fur-uneo ano Trimmen, 


| The **Popular Shop’ are not to be had elsewhere. 





A rich variety of exclusive things in 
Collarettes and Capes. 


“Liberty’’ Fabrics and Wall Papers. 
Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) remade to present style 


| Garments 
of Fashion. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO ye ? . 
will he ou i 
The Auraphone jr ic? ici. 
recent scientific invention which will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not berm deaf, When in the ear itis | 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear 
spectacle. Enclose stamp for particulars, Can be 
tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the NEW 
ORK AURAPHODE CO.’s Offices: 716 Metre- 
Madison Square, BN. Y. 4388 





WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT. 


Skins and Trimmings for Tailors 
and Makers of Robes et Manteaux. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 


the new Pozzon1 Purr Box? it is given 





The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 69 Wall St. bape, to accommodations. urther partic- {llips ., 120 Tremont St., Bostem, or | | free with each box of Powder. Ask for it. 
SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agts. | A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. ¥.City. | $48 Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga. : 
ix 
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THE ART INTEREST 


CHARM OF COLOR AND LIGHTNESS, THE QUALI- 
TIES DISTINCTVELY CHARACTERISTIC OF 
WATER COLORS, ARE CHARMINGLY SHOWN 

IN EXHIBIT OF NEW YORK WATER COLOR 
CLUB-——SOME OLD TIME PORTRAITS 
OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART——-AN ADMIRABLE POR- 
TRAIT BY PROF. MORSE, OF 
TELEGRAPH FAME 


S a sort of supplement to 
the Portrait Exhibition 
at the Academy, comes 
the display of a loan col- 
lection of paintings by 
early American artists, 
(many of them from the 
galleries of the late Jay 
Gould), in the newly 
re-opened Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Most of the more im- 

portant of these canvases 
are portraits, and so distinguished were both 
the painters and the sitters that a fine old- 
fashioned atmosphere of the generations that 
have gone fills the Eastern galleries. Here 
we have the dignified heads of the early presi- 
dents of the Republic, including two or three 
of the most famous Washingtons ;_ the ladies 
of the Revolutionary period, and of the early 
years of the century, down to the completely 
hopeless epoch of the crinoline and the 
flounced skirts ; dignitaries of these primitive 
years, judges, divines, officers of the war of 
1812—in the days when the American uni- 
form was picturesque ; justices of the supreme 
court, in their black robes, and finally, such 
comparative moderns as Mrs. William Page, 
painted by her husband, in bonnet and shawl, 
gone very dark and faded, and with the 

Colesseum behind her; and Leutze’s full- 

length of William Morris Hunt, posing as 

Hamlet in action, in Diisseldorf in 1846. 

Among the portraits of Washington is the 
earliest known, the original of that engraved 
for the first volume of Irving’s Life, the name 
of the painter lost; that by Stuart, owned by 
Mr. Havemeyer, and the famous ** Gibb’s’”’ 
portrait, loaned by Mr. Avery, the representa- 
tive picture of Washington’s first sitting to 
Stuart, in September, 1795. Leutze’s official 
portrait of Chief Justice Janey, long-nosed, 
small-mouthed, meditative, and Healy’s of 
General Lewis Cass, smug, and hard and capa- 
ble, are interesting historical illustrations. 

But for the real portrait painter’s insight into 
his sitter’s individuality, and most skilful and 
sympathetic rendering, Morse’s head of Mrs. 
David Olyphant is like an old Dutch master 
among these moderns. Such a vivid, living 
and breathing perpetuation of the old lady’s 
petulant, querulous, intelligent and investi- 
gating personality is almost startling, and it is 
much to .be regretted in the cause of art that 
the magneto-electric telegraph could not have 
been invented without spoiling so good a 
painter, 
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THE WATER COLOR CLUB, 


The sixth annual exhibition of the New 
York Water Color Club, just opened in two 
of the galleries of the American Fine Arts 
Building, and restricted, with more than Spar- 
tan firmness, by the jury of admission, to two 
hundred and ninety works, is much like that 
of last year, in both its virtues and its short- 
comings. In fact, its general characteristics 
are those of all the most carefully selected 
exhibitions of American art; but in the me- 
diums to which this is restricted, water colors 
and pastels, the usual charm of color and of 
lightness of touch are peculiarly appropriate, 
and the usual absence of imagination, sense of 
composition or real originality, seem less re- 
markable. 

Mr. Isham is, as last year, the only strik- 
ing instance of a finished picture-maker, and 
his amusing satin-skirted lovers in their or- 
chard are charming in sentiment and color. 
But the !arge South Gallery, if it has no story- 
pictures like this, is nearly filled with beauti- 
ful studies of bits, of heads and occasional 
figures, and landscapes in summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold. The color is generally purer 
and bolder than it is in the exhibitions of oil 
paintings, and the feeling of atmosphere and 
general ‘‘envelope’’ of the figure is, never- 
theless, always carefully considered. Such 
rendering of color and air as Mr. La Farge’s 
Samoan dancers, Mr. Snell’s marine, Mr. 
Curran’s two little decorative figure subjects 
and Mr. Eaton’s snowy landscapes, would re- 
deem any exhibition, and many of the studies 
of heads, and Miss Ashley’s little nude, are 
equally valuable technically, and equally pleas- 
ing to the eye. The prices, moreover, are 
very moderate. 


VIENNA 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


THE POPULARITY AND THE UNBECOMINGNESS 
OF ERMINE-——THE EMPRESS IN BLUE FOX 
—AN EXQUISITE THEATRE COSTUME 
—GRAY RIDING HABITS——-SLIM 
BITS OF BAMBOO SUCCEED 
RIDING WHIPS 


{ Lmost everybody has by this 
time returned from seashore 
or mountain, even the chate- 
lains seem to have made a 
point of re-entering their 
winter premises at an  extraordi- 
narily early date, the consequence 
being that our fashionable thoroughfares 
and our theatres, including the ** Burg”’ 
and the Opera, are daily and nightly crowded 
with a throng of well-dressed people who turn 
the entire city into its gayest aspect. 

Furs are of wondrous magnificence this 
year, and it would seem as if the beasts of the 
forests, as well as the birds of the air, had lent 
themselves with extreme good nature to the 
present fad of trimming everything that can 
possibly be trimmed with their glossy fur or 
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Once upon a time blue 


glistening feathers. 
or silver fox and Russian sable were consid- 
ered the appendage of rank or of extreme 


wealth. Not so now; for even ermine— 
that royal adjunct of robes of state—has become 
far less of a distinguishing mark than hereto- 
fore. In saying this I do not mean that these 
costly furs have become cheaper. Far from 
it; but probably it is money which has be- 
come so, for a half hour onthe Ringstrasse 
convinces one that such slight considerations as 
prices of objects or their intrinsic value are of 
very little consequence. 

While taking my usual brisk walk up and 
down the Ring, I counted in the short space 
of half an hour yesterday no less than 
twenty-seven ermine adorned members of the 
feminine world. I was sorry to notice this, 
as ermine in broad daylight is extremely un- 
becoming, even to the faultless complexions 
of our pretty Viennese, its ivory whiteness, 
coupled with the slightly lemon-hued shading 
where the little black tails are inserted, being 
very trying when touched by sunshine. But 
as it is exceedingly expensive, it is only 
natural that the weaker sex should sport it 
with enthusiasm, leaving aside for its sake the 
velvety sheen of darker furs which make so 
exquisite a frame for our bright-haired and 
pink-cheeked women. 

The Empress, who knows, and has always 
known, what suits her best, drove in an open 
carriage last Sunday, clad in the soft folds of 
a blue fox mantle, accompanied by a toque of 
the same fur, while over her lap was thrown 
a rug of black bear-skin. Nothing can give 
an idea of the beauty of this sable-hued setting, 
in the midst of which the delicate statuesque 
features and faintly-colored complexion of the 
beautiful Sovereign shone forth. 

I begin to think that the season will, after 
all, be a very brilliant one, in spite of all the 
sorry prognostications which I made on that 
subject a short while ago. Of course the 
Court and Court circle proper cannot be very 
gay, but still we will amuse ourselves entre- 
nous, not in an official fashion, but very mer- 
rily, nevertheless ; and as to the second, third 
and fourth societies, as we call here the small 
‘“ nobility,’’ the newly titled people, the bureau- 
crate world, and finally the finance, they are 
sure to have a good time whatever happens 
among us of the Ur-Adel. Out of sheer 
modesty, I do not translate this world! Let 
my readers do so if they choose. 

The opera and Burg theatre are better than 
ever this year ; in fact, I have never enjoyed 
my boxes in these respective houses as much 
as I do now. . One of my amusements be- 
tween the acts is to watch the amazing prog- 
ress made by the Viennese feminine portion of 
society in general in the~ matter of dressy 
dress! A few years ago extreme elegance 
and recherche of raiment were well-nigh ex- 
clusively the privilege of our grandes-dames, 
but now it is met with among those who oc- 
cupy lower rounds of the social ladder, down to 
the petite bourgeoise, who seems to have as- 
similated French fashions and manners to quite 
an extraordinary degree. I saw last night at the 
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Burg a sweet gown indeed, worn by a 
blonde of the most pronounced type, excep- 
ting for her eyes, which were as dark as night, 
and shaded by lashes and eyebrows of sombre 
brown. This combination is by no mean; 
rare here, and is usually accompanied by re- 
markable beauty. The toilette I refer to was 
of a vaporous kind, made of fold upon fold of 
gaze-crépée, in delicate tones of greenish-azure, 
and draped in some inconceivable way which 
led one to believe that no human hand had 
had anything to do with it, but that the sof 
undulated stuff was wound about the slen 
der, graceful body of its wearer by nature 
itself. 

There were no flounces, no ruches, no 
laces, but just the gauze alone nestling aroun 
the bare shoulders, drooping slightly over t 
upper part of the arm, flowing like clouds 
mist down to the tiny satin-shod feet, anj 
finally gliding backward into a long, fleeq 
train indescribably lovely. 

The sole ornament of the entire costum 
was a gigantic crescent of starry sapphires, 
those gems of mystery, uncut, and in th 
middle of which appear the rays of snowy 


constellations, while a small cluster of violetiis 


was thrust above the left ear of this striking 
feminine apparition, like the proverbial carna- 
tion of the Spanish women. 

Gray riding habits are the fad of the mo- 
ment here; they are even shorter than the 
amazons of last summer, and are exquisitely 
tight-fitting and snug. Gray Tyrolese hats, 
or gray, long-silked ‘*chimney-pots,’’ ar 
donned therewith, and both the gloves an 
boots are of untanned leather in the sam 
shade. Iam forced to say that when ridin 
a dark horse this scale of soft coloring is ver) 
good to look at, but in the case of white o 
roan steeds, c’est une autre affaire. 

The riding whip has long since been burie 
in the oblivion of the past ; so has the stic 
of cherry wood, so chic and handy, both bein 
replaced, with ultra-smart women, by a pecul 
iar sort of twist, made of slim bits of bam 
boo, braided, as it were, and terminated 2 
each end by a circlet of ‘gold. This is 4 
‘¢ primeur,”” the finest of the fine, and h 
but just made its appearance in the clan 0 
sportswomen. 

Archduchess Marie-Therese of Austria, 
like the Duchess of Genoa, who, by-the-bye, 
is the only red-haired princess in Europe, is 
devoted not only to riding, but also swims 
superbly, and especially is great at gymnastics, 
an accomplishment in which they both excel, 
The Duchess of Genoa spends several hour 
of each day in her ‘*Salle de Gymnastic,’ 
and although this seems like ‘* Léze-Majésté ' 
to say so, she would leave far behind her, 4 


far as this curious talent is concerned, mang” 


of the most celebrated acrobats. 
In my next letter I shall be able to sa 
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something about a soirée of tableaux-vivant 
which we are organizing for the benefit 
the poor of Vienna, and which is bound 
be something quite out of the ordinary. 
Baroness Wallsee. 
Vienna, November, 1895. 








DAINTY KETTLES 
KETTLES AND STANDS 


(From $1.50 to $20. ) 

For those who like to make their tea on 

table these useful articles will be found 

y reasonable in price this year. A simple 
copper or brass kettle, with stand, the whole 
very small, not being over eleven inches in 
hight, and the kettle holding two pints, 
seen for $1.50. It is a charming 
little object, intended for one or two per- 
sons only, Another example shows a 
wrought-iron stand with three feet and pret- 
tily curved upward branch on which to hang 
the brass or copper kettle. Kettle and stand 
bre each $2.15. For $5.35 each a beautiful 
stand and kettle were seen, the former of del- 
cately twisted wrought iron, seventeen inches 
high, the latter, either of brass or copper, 
juaint in shape, and holding two and a half 
pints. 
There is much variety in the shapes of both 
kettles and stands. In some of the stands the 
kettle is made to swing, and is tilted forward 
when to be used. In others it is set on as in 
a chafing dish, and again it hangs on a hook 
wer the little spirit lamp with which every 
stand is provided. The kettles are of many 
different shapes, rounded, bulging or per- 
PBifectly plain, sloping outward to the flat bot- 


was 





















aight tom. When the stands are of polished brass 

somreor copper, with ornamental carving, the 
ph rices are higher, and are from $14 to $16, 
y re 


hese quotations comprising both pieces. 
Jhen it is desirable to have them of sterling 
ilver they must be ordered specially. All 
ther kinds, however, are to be had in the 
est shops where such articles are sold. 


COPENHAGEN CHIQA 
(From 20 cents each to $6.65 per dozen. ) 


In blue and white china, now so much in 
0Mfashion for informal use, nothing can be pret- 
tier than the Copenhagen ware. It is an un- 
erglaze with Meissen blue decoration, fluted 
shapes, and finished with gilt edges, and with 
handles traced in gold. The coffee pots in 
Wthis ware come in three sizes, and the prices 
are $2.28 for the largest, $1.58 for medium, 
and 70 cents for the smallest size. Tea pots 
Sfmalso are in three sizes, costing variously— 
$1.94, $1.05 and 79 cents. Coffee cups and 
saucers are $6.65 per dozen. Tea cups and 
saucers $4.90 per dozen, and after dinner 
eB coffees are $2.10 per dozen. 

Sugar bowls are in two sizes, and are re- 
spectively, 70 cents and 25 cents in price. 
Creamers, in three sizes, are marked 40 cents, 
30 cents and 20 cents each. Breakfast 
plates are $4.20 per dozen; tea plates are 
8,853.50 per dozen, and bread and butter plates 
$2. 45 per dozen. Oat-meal saucers come in 
two sizes, and cost $2.65 per dozen for the 
largest, and $2.10 for the medium size. 
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7 5 Book for Nothing. 

astic, s Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 

jesté 831 Broadway, New York. 
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FEATHERBONE 


For Waists, Sleeves 
and Skirts instractions 
Call at our Parlors: 833 Brosdway, New 
Sorks A, Wabash y Ranny Chi 0; 
t., Boston; rr3r3 Chestnut St. os 
hiladiel hia. Send ‘6s cis. for 12-yard 
sample Skirt Bone. 
WARREN FRA THERBONE co. 
THREE OAKS, MICH 











LADIES’ WATCHES. | 


Messrs. TIFFANY & Co’s 
Christmas suggestions in- 
clude a remarkable assort- 
ment of richly decorated 
ladies’ watches and chate- 
laine-brooches in beauti- 
fully enameled gold cases 
set with diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, demantoids, 
pearls and other gems. 


ness of this stock are un- 
equalled. 


TIFFANY & CoO. 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 





eee 
WHAT For Christmas? 


Among other fancy pieces we make— 
TMelon Spoons, 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 
Cream Forks, 
- Cold Meat Forks, 
Berry Forks, 
Ladles, Pie Servers, &c., &c. 


if you want to make a pesttontestly happy 
hit in the way of presents use 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 



























Patented. 
=e article stamped on the back 
STERLING INLAID ft. 


The Holmes 8 &, Edwards Silver Co., 


EPORT, 


Wolecroome. 2 Bniges 3 Lane pee door 
from Broadway,)N.Y. A complete line of 
Ralid Silver. Novelties and plate to beseen, 
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MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD SAYS: | 
“SLA DELICATESSE ’ is the most delicious 





cheese I have ever eaten,"’ Fancy grocers or *‘ La 
Delicatesse "’ Company, Herkimer, N. Y. 


The variety and rich- | 


Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 


| other piano made, thus reaucing expense of keeping 
and inconvenience to a minimum, 





Have you ever tried 
their 
and mince pies ? They 
have used the 


plum puddings 





same 
receipts for over thirty years with unvary- 
ing success. The puddings are made in 
the old-fashioned way, of the best mate- 


rials, Full 


Wsant 


864 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


and are not put up in tins. 
instructions for steaming, 
with receipts for hard and 
soft 


each pudding. 


sauces, accompany 
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Masons Hamlin Froe 
PIANOS @ 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


¢T° 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 


‘New Styles Just Introduced | 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination cordially invited, 


Masons. Hamlin 





| Long, Medium and Shortwaists, sold at $1.00, $1.25, 





BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, $1.50 and $2.00, If your dealerdoes not keep them 
write to 
R. & C.. M’frs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 





HIGHEST AWARD 
MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AT THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
IDEAL MYSIGAL BOXES are the most 

complete, durable, and perfect boxes 
made, produce the most exquisite music, 
and d will play: ANY NUMBER pi TUNES. 
We have in stoc erent T; es 
from $70.00 up. THES INSTR 
MENTS ARE ALL GUARANTEED. 
Also a complete line of musical buxes 
of ell styles and sizes, from 40 cts. © 
$1500, and a line of musical novelties. 
dend 4-cent stamp for & page illus- 
trated catalogue with list « f tunes. 


JACOT & SON, 
39 Union Sq., West, N. Y. City 
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i} PABST, MALT EXTRACT 
There is substance to it; it is 
vivifying, life producing; ‘giv es 
vim and bounce— it braces. 


The “BEST” Tonic. S60 


Beer is famous. 


Mia 
Pabst has made it so. 
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CURRENT POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
THE ARMENIAN SUBJECTS OF THE PORTE 


Ince 1827 it has been the conviction of 
S European statesmen that the days of the 
Sick Man of the Orient were numbered. 
The great powers of Europe have bolstered up 
the Oriental invalid for purposes of their own, 
preferring his wicked misrule to the general 
scramble for his estate which would surely, it 
was feared, follow his death. But the Armenian 
atrocities promise to make an end of Turkish 
rule in Europe, 


ARMENIAN TERRITORY 

In this controversy it is well to remember 
that Armenia, as a country, or even as a dis- 
trict, has no longer any existence. That part 
of the surface of Europe formerly known 
by that name was overrun in 1242 by Mon- 
gols, and later by Tartars, Turks, Egyptians, 
Khurds and Persians in succession, and it was 
so devastated by these various invasions, that 
not even ruins remain to mark its early pros- 
perity. The designation should be one of race 
and religion, not of locality, and to be accu- 
rate, we should speak of the Armenian sub- 
jects of the Porte rather than of the Arme- 
nian provinces under its rule. 

ORIGIN AND RELIGION 

The Armenians claim to be the descendants 
of Haig, a great-grandson of Japhet, but 
what is of still greater interest to the modern 
world, they are of one of the oldest of the 
Christian churches. 

Their religion has been the strong tie that 
has kept the members of the Armenian 
Church distinct as a race, and united them 
against outsiders. They have never sought 
nor acceded to absorption in one of the great 
Christian bodies, and still less have they 
yielded to the unbelievers who for-so long 
have surrounded and tyrannized over them. 

For centuries they have been persecuted, 
and this has had its effect upon the national 
characteristics. They are a nation of tradesmen, 
and while not cowardly, they have less of the 
unquenchable thirst for freedom which has 
characterized other peoples. Individuals 
among them have risen to place and power 
by virtue of their intelligence and ability, 
but as a people, they have occupied an inferior 
position for six centuries. There are about 
three million Armenians, and two millions 
five hundred thousand of them live under 
Turkish rule. 

DECLINE OF TURKISH POWER 

The present sovereign of Turkey, Abdul- 
Hamid 11., replaced his insane brother, Murad 
v., in 1876, his predecessor having reigned 
only three months after succeeding Abdul- 
Aziz, who -had been murdered. He is the 
thirty-fourth of the House of Othman, the 
founder of the empire, and the twenty-eighth 
Sultan since the conquest of Constantinople, 
in 1453, by Mohammed 11. In 1525 the 
Turkish power reached its hight, and in that 
year besieged Vienna. Since then its glory 
has waned, until in 1841 Turkey was practi- 
cally placed under the protection of the 
Treaty Powers, which, because they feared 
each other, combined to uphold the authority 
of the Sultan, making themselves, as it were, 
an advisory board. Russia has been the ever 
alert foe across the border, and if England had 
not interfered in 1878, the last Turco-Rus- 
sian war would have settled the fate of the 
Ottoman Empire. As it was, the war re- 
sulted in the loss to Turkey of Bulgaria, East- 
ern Roumelia, Thessaly, Servia, and all those 
other districts which have sprung into nations 
in recent years, beside having to accept limita- 
tions set on its control in other regions. Eng- 
land’s interference is easily explained. By 
propping up the tottering throne of the Sul- 
tan, Lord Beaconsfield assumed a responsibility 
for England’s government which has now de- 
volved upon the shoulders of Lord Salisbury, 
Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
this year of our Lord 1895. 

ARTICLE SIXTY-ONE 

By the Cyprus Convention in June 1878, 
England agreed to support Turkey in Asia 
against Russian conquest, Turkey agreeing to 
introduce some much-needed reforms, and 
ceding to England the island of Cyprus. In 
July of the same year the Congress of Berlin 
met under the Presidency of Bismarck, and 
Germany, Russia and England came to an 
understanding with the Porte and one another. 


Article 61 of this Treaty provides that certain 
internal reforms shall be carried out, and all 
races and the believers in all creeds were to 
have political equality. On this clause the 
right and duty of interference by the treaty 
powers is urged in the present emergency. 
NAVAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
Even as late as 1880 the Porte had not 
carried out some of the provisions of the 
treaty ; it was found necessary to resort to in- 
timidation, and a squadron of ships of all the 
great powers made a demonstration which 
produced the desired effect. At the present 
writing, England and France are sending ships 
to increase their fleets in the neighborhood of 
the Dardanelles as a means of supporting the 
demands made by their ambassadors in regard 
to some other articles of the treaty. 


ATROCITIES 
Of late the stories of butcheries come 
thick and fast, and even the gravest and 
most conservative are convinced that ter- 
rible wrongs are perpetrated under the shield 
of the Turkish government, if not, as 
many believe, with its consent and at its 
instigation. Sober-minded men state their 
belief that the Sultan has grown alarmed for 
the dignity of his throne, is unwilling to 
consent to the dual admimistration which 
the requirements of the Powers would estab- 
lish, and has decided that to exterminate the 
Armenians is the best way to rid himself of 
these troublesome subjects. 


DEMANDS OF THE POWERS 

The main principle of the reforms de- 
manded by the powers a few weeks ago, is 
that **the municipal authorities, police and 
gendarmerie, shall be appointed from each of 
the two creeds (Mahommedan and Christian ), 
in proportion to the numbers of those creeds 
residing in the town or district.’’ The de- 
fect in this arrangement, as pointed out by the 
London Spectator is that the High Com- 
missioner, who will make tours of supervision, 
will be a Mussulman. ‘* This official, with 
whom, in reality, everything will rest, may, 
it is expressly provided, when on leave or sick, 
be replaced by another Mahommedan elected 
by the Sultan. The traveling High Com- 
missioner will, therefore, be a respeectable 
man, usually on leave, and always in bad 
health !*’ 

BAD FAITH 

Several things point to lack of good faith 
on the part of the Sultan in his asserted will- 
ingness to introduce some reforms, if not all 
asked, and at least to stop disorder and an- 
archy. On 6 November the Grand Vizier, 
Kianil Pacha, was dismissed, and his policy 
is known to have been one of conciliation 
toward the Armenians. He has been given 
an appointment which is practically exiling 
him. On 7 November, Said Pacha, the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs sent word to the 
Ambassadors that a reply would be given to 
their demands within two days. This was 
not done. Bahri Pacha, who lost his official 
position because of the representations of the 
British Ambassador, Sir Philip Currie, in re- 
spect of his treatment of the Armenians, has 


been decorated by the Sultan. The new 
ministry is decidedly reactionary. 
Meanwhile, complications arise. The 


finances of the empire are in the most de- 
plorable state ; the army—so much needed to 
restore order in the disturbed regions—is said 
to be disaffected ; the Moslem subjects of the 
Sultan consider themselves ill-governed, and 
having no friends among great nations to take 
up their cause, are inclined to rebel on their 
own account. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


A DESCRIPTIVE MUSICAL—SABLE TRIMMED 
WITH RHINE STONES AND SATIN RIBBONS — 
WINDOW DRAPERY IN LOUIS XVI. 
DRAWING-ROOM 
I cently at an entertainment that delighted 

me, and that impressed each one who 
was present because of its originality and 
its interest. 

In one corner of the invitation appeared the 
magic words, ‘* Descriptive Musical.’’ The 
guests of this clever hostess were limited to 
her musical friends, and as each recipient 
knew full well the high order of her taste in 


this particular direction, all availed themselves 
of the opportunity to enjoy a musical treat. 


Was fortunate enough to be present re- 


xii 


I must confess to some ignorance and curiosity 
as to the exact interpretation of this word 
‘¢ Descriptive.’ Soon the click of the clock 
I presented myself chez-elle, armed and 
equipped «vith my powers of observation 
quickened, and my understanding brightened 
and impressionable, in order that I 
might be equal to the occasion. 
After some thirty guests were assembled, 
and before the small orchestra made its ap- 
pearance on the pretty, improvised stage, a 
flunkie handed to each guest a programme, 
and also a pad anda pencil. At the top of 
the pad were printed directions as to what was 
expected of each of us. The music chosen 
for this occasion was of a most descriptive 
character. After each movement of each 
number a silent interval of ten minutes was 
observed, when the guests wrote on the page 
the meaning of the music according to his 
or her understanding and interpretation of it. 
This order was repeated for about an hour or 
more; then followed several delightful vocal- 
ists, who entertained us while the judges read 
the papers and were deciding upon the merits 
of each. Prizes, differing in beauty, were 
given after the programme was completed to 
those whose papers contained the truest 
meaning of even one movement, and so on to 
the fullest and best understanding of the 
whole. The papers were not signed with the 
full name, but with the initials given back- 
wards, so that the judging was impartial. A 
most delicious supper, prepared by the house- 
hold servants, was served at small tables, and 
with plenty of champagne. According toa pre- 
destinated plan, arranged by a hostess possessed 
of great discrimination and tact, each man and 
woman were happyly placed, so that every one 
decided it had been an evening of evenings. 

It seems sacriligious to paint the lily, but 
fashion’s decrees are immutable until the edict 
is annulled. Russian sable has always been 
considered so regally beautiful as to require no 
ornamentation. 

Capes made of this rare little animal—and 
a really smart woman always has a fur cape as 
a carriage wrap, either of the above-mentioned 
fur, chinchilla, or of dark. mink —now show 
considerable trimming. 

I lately saw a sable cape decorated with 
two Rhine stone slides, several yards of black 
double-face satin ribbon, four inches wide, 
and deep cream lace edging twelve inches in 
width. The ribbon passed through one of 
these slides at the back of the neck, under the 
high, half-rolling collar, forming itself into 
two full rosettes either side, near the shoul- 
ders, and the ribbon continued around to the 
front, repeating itself in two more rosettes 
either side of the front, where a full fall of 
the lace with ends of the ribbon, to the 
bottom of the cape, fell from the second slide 
of these brilliant stones. 

The lining of white satin, gracefully 
sprinkled with bouquets of gay flowers, pre- 
cluded’ the possibility of soiling the bodice 
underneath, however delicate in coloring, and 
finished a garment well suited to offset the 
dignity and grace of the fair owner. 

The delicacy of the treatment of a window 
in a small white drawing-room just seen, is 
indeed worthy of repetition. The sash cur- 
tains, of a Louis xvi. design, were very fine 
and most gracefully draped, although more or 
less conventional, but the hanging of the in- 
side lace curtains was quite out of the ordi- 
nary. A narrow silver pole was slipped through 
the lace curtains, of the same pattern as those 
close to the window, with a rather narrow 
heading allowed to stand above. 

This pole was put just beneath a transom 
about two feet deep (in good proportion to the 
hight of the window), made of a frame of 
narrow white wood like a picture frame, and 
filled in with a **sunburst’’ of white pine- 
apple cloth (such as is found in Oriental 
shops) ; a small rosette of the same material 
finished the meeting of the fulness in the cen- 
tre, and completed a most dainty and lovely 
window. 


IN BEHALF OF THOSE WHO CAN- 
NOT PLEAD FOR THEMSELVES 


THE CRUEL BOY DRIVER 

Ne thing against which I have strongly 
O protested on several occasions, but 
hitherto in vain, is the practice of 

placing small boys, anywhere from ten years 
old, in charge of delivery wagons. Of course 


every boy alive thinks he can drive, and so he 
can, potentially, but it is an art which has ¢o 
be learned like another, and I do not think 
that the streets of a great city, already ful] 
enough of dangers to life and limb, are the 
proper field wherein to practise. 

I hardly ever go out without seeing several 
narrow escapes from being run over, and wit- 
nessing any number of close shaves for the 
youngsters themselves, especially now that 
there are so many cable cars charging in every 
direction, The risks they take are blood-curd. 
ling, except,of course, from the boys’ point 
of view, with which, I must own, I have a 
good deal of sympathy, but I can’t enjoy the 
fun as much as I otherwise should, on account 
of the way the boys jerk and hit the poor 
brutes entrusted to them. 

Naturally, a boy who does not know how 
to drive has but two ideas—to jerk and saw 3 
horse’s mouth if he does not turn or stop in- 
stantly in response to the wishes of a driver 
who does not know how to guide and contro! 
him ; and on all other emergencies to hit, 
whip or kick, as seems easiest. Then, when 
they stop in front of a house, if through their 
own awkwardness and ignorance of driving, 
they draw up a foot or two out of the way, 
more sharp and cruel jerking ensues, and it is 
odds if the boy, when he gets down, does not 
go to the head of the poor, unoffending horse 
(only too anxious to do what is wanted, if he 
could but find out from the clumsy brute who 
is handling him what it is), and hits him in 
the nose with a doubled fist. 

I have seen this again and again, and I have 
often remonstrated and reasoned with little 
chaps far too young to be trusted with a horse, 
believing that much of their cruelty arises 
from ignorance and thoughtlessness, and 
nearly all of them can be appealed to in be- 
half of dumb animals if the right chord can 
only be touched. Sometimes it is fear of 
‘¢ Bergh’s Society,”” as it is still called ; oftener 
fair play, a motive to which boys are ver 
susceptible; oftenest of all, they will hang 
their heads and acknowledge that they had 
never thought it hurt a horse to be pulled, or 
lashed, or hit. 

One day at the foot of the West Fifty-fourth 
Street hill I saw a boy of about twelve, but 
under-sized, in difficulties with a small mus- 
tang which had balked. The boy, of course, 
had no skill, no experience, no knowledge of 
horses to enable him to cope with such a case, 
so he did the only thing he knew—beat and 
lashed until his arms were tired, and then got 
down and began to kick the horse in the 
stomach. ‘This I stopped at once, but finding 
that the boy’s employer, a butcher, upheld 
him in his cruelty, I was obliged to call on the 
S. P. C. A., and have both master and boy 
well frightened. Now, in such a case as this, 
it was clearly the employer who was most to 
blame, and this is the point I wish to empha- 
size, the wrong and the evil effects of permit- 
ting young boys to drive any horses, gentle or 
otherwise, in city streets. It is cheaper to hire 
a boy than a man, and the employer does not 
seem to care how his horse is abused, provided 
the wagon is not broken ; but, in the interests 
of the public, as well as in those of the horse, 
it seems to me the matter should be regulated 
by law, and only competent drivers be 
allowed. 

The real responsibility lies, of course, with 
the older people, and until they see to it that 
children are taught kindness and a sense of 
their responsibilities toward animals, the boys 
are not really so much to blame. 

I wish we could hopefully look forward to 
such a day as was the Jubilee of the English 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, when I saw the Duchess of Edinburgh 
give prizes to six hundred children from 
schools of various grades, for acts of kindness 
to, and well-written essays on the duty of 
kindness to animals. But while the curricu- 
lum of our schools includes a practical incul- 
cation of cruelty and heartlessness toward dum) 
creature vivisection, and while books and 
papers for the young give currency to stories 
involving abuse of animals, without one word 
of disapproving comment, we can scarcely 
hope to have kindness and mercy taught as 
duties or rewarded by prizes. —Tse Woman 
Who Dip anv Dozs anp Witt Do. 
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This series will include a paper on hansom 
cabs and their effect on horses. 
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For muscle lameness in hands and limbs from 
PLAYING GOLF 
and all athletic sports 
SALVA-CEA 


is a specific remedy. 


RHEUMATISM OF THE JOINTS, 
STIFFNESS, GOUT, ETC. * 
“We make Salva-cea of extra strength for 
the above troubles. It is called Salva-cea 
‘extra strong’’ and is most efficacious. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 
274 Canal Street, New York. 











